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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Ever thankful 

I think that Sachin Sharma misses 
the point in his response to Dave 
Douglass (Letters, December 8). 

The ‘qualitative’ element in Dave 
Douglass’s argument arises from the 
profound differences for workers 
between the potential outcomes of 
World War I and World War II. In 
the first case, workers had no ‘ob¬ 
jective’ interests at all in the result 
of an inter-imperialist war. But, what¬ 
ever the reasons for the triumph of 
Nazism in Germany, the situation 
was crucially different in World War 
II. To put it simply, if the Nazis had 
won then there would be no Jewish 
people alive today in Britain (and 
probably in Australia, New Zealand 
and C anada too). There would be no 
people of African, Asian or Carib¬ 
bean descent alive in Britain; no 
gays, lesbians, or handicapped peo¬ 
ple. There would be no social demo¬ 
crats, communists, anarchists or 
trade unionists. No Sachin Shanna 
or me either. 

Sachin argues: “If workers fight 
fascism they should not do so un¬ 
der the leadership of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie.” Well, for British workers this 
was hardly a choice in World War II. 
If they did not fight under bourgeois 
leadership then they did not fight at 
all (as some chose not to do). But to 
all those who did, and with due rec¬ 
ognition of the major role that the 
Red Army played in the military de¬ 
feat ofNazism, I am ever thankful. I 
would rather live in a bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy than have died in a Nazi 
hell. 

Paul Harris 

email 

What’s in a 
name? 

The last issue of the Weekly Worker 
(December 15) includeda letter from 
a Rudolf Rocker. 

If that is the person’s real name 
then apologies for this letter. But if 
the writer is using it as a pseudonym 
it is fairly presumptuous, given that 
the anarchist writer, Rudolf Rocker, 
only diedin 1958and his son, Fermin 
Rocker, died just over a year ago. 
Rudolf’s grandson lives in London. 

Several of Rudolf Rocker’s books 
are in print We were pleased to re¬ 
issue The London years, a memoir 
of his days in the Jewish anarchist 
movement in London prior to World 
War I. There is currently an exhibi¬ 
tion of Fermin’s artworkat the Cham¬ 
bers Gallery. It mns until January 20 
and is well worth a visit - many of 
the subjects of the paintings are 
drawn from Fennin’s past and his 
memories of anarchist and labour 
movements here and in the USA. 
Ross Bradshaw 
Five Leaves Publications 

Strange logic 

Phil Kent (Letters, December 15) is 
desperately seeking to throw mud at 
Respect and myself to excuse his or¬ 
ganisation’s uncritical parroting of 
the islamophobic propaganda of the 
likes of Peter Tate he 11 and other pro¬ 
imperialist types who now consti¬ 
tute a virulent rightwing element 
within the gay-activist milieu - peo¬ 
ple who now consider their own rul¬ 
ing class to be an ally and a 
potential agent of ‘gay liberation’ 
around the world. The ‘pink man’s 
burden’ as one sharp-tongued left 
critic of Tatchell recently noted. 

Phil implies that both Respect and 


myself in some way regard homo¬ 
sexuality as an “abomination”, but 
manages to quote neither myself nor 
anyone else in Respect arguing in 
favour of any such view. In fact, 
Respect policy, unanimously ap¬ 
proved, says the opposite. But that 
doesn’t stop Phil making such insin¬ 
uations to cover up for the fact that 
the CPGB’s bloc partners in smear¬ 
ing Respect as homophobic are 
supporters of the very occupation 
of Iraq that the CPGB purports to 
oppose. 

For Phil, to even mention the fact 
that there is BNP-type bigotry 
against mu slims and other immi¬ 
grants in the gay-activist milieu is to 
imply that all gays are somehow rac¬ 
ist and reactionary. So to say that a 
particular cat is grey is to imply that 
all cats are grey. Strange logic, 
which I can only conjecture reflects 
something of the comrade’s own 
subconscious view on these mat¬ 
ters. 

If this is the quality of the ‘ left op¬ 
position’ that the CPGB is seeking 
to build in Respect, then all I can say 
is that it is pretty miserable. 

I would also note that the CPGB 
is proposing that the denizens of the 
‘refounded Socialist Alliance’ aban¬ 
don their isolationism and join it in 
seeking to build such a ‘left oppo¬ 
sition’. I wonder if this invitation ex¬ 
tends to the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty? Given that the AWL, like 
the CPGB’s other bloc partner, Pe¬ 
ter Tatchell, tacitly supports the im¬ 
perialist occupation of Iraq and 
bitterly denounces the demand for 
‘troops out now’, can we therefore 
take it that these putative ‘left’ 
oppositionists will bring their own 
distinctive approach to such ques¬ 
tions in this endeavour? This is not 
an abstract question, as in the un¬ 
likely event that the CPGB were to 
manage to persuade the AWL to 
become involved in such a bloc 
within Respect, the AWL would 
considerably outnumber the CPGB 
and its fellow travellers. 

Of course, pigs may fly first. But 
it does indicate the warped nature 
of the CPGB’s conception of ‘left’ 
and ‘right’. For the CPGB, social 
chauvinists and supporters of im¬ 
perialist occupation are ‘left crit¬ 
ics’ of Respect. In reality, an 
opposition ran around this kind of 
axis within Respect on the central 
questions of the historical period 
- the ‘war on terror’ and the new 
imperialist colonialism - would be 
a rightwing, implicitly pro-imperi¬ 
alist opposition. 

Ian Donovan 
South London 

Drop 

homophobia 

It is sad to see the leader of the 
muslim community attacking the 
gay community. We share a parallel 
experience of prejudice and discrim¬ 
ination. Victimisation of muslim peo¬ 
ple is wrong, and so too is the 
victimisation of gay people. Instead 
of sowing division and promoting 
homophobia, the Muslim Council of 
Britain should be working with gay 
organisations to challenge the twin 
evils of homophobia and islamo- 
phobia. 

MCB leader Sir Iqbal Sacranie told 
BBC Radio 4’s PMprogramme on 
January 3 that homosexuality is 
“harmful” and “not acceptable”. He 
suggested it was immoral and 
spread disease. Implying that being 
gay is a sickness, he said homo¬ 
sexuality is linked to “other ill¬ 
nesses and diseases”. 

The MCB has long campaigned in 
support of discrimination against 
lesbians and gsy men. On every re¬ 


cent gay human rights issue, the 
MCB has campaigned in favour of 
discrimination. It opposed an equal 
age of consent, partnership rights 
for same-sex couples and the out¬ 
lawing of homophobic discrimina¬ 
tion in the workplace. The MCB also 
backed the retention of section 28 
and a ban on gay couples fostering 
or adopting children. 

While demanding rights for mus- 
lims, the MCB wants to deny rights 
to lesbian and gay people - both 
muslim and non-muslim. It sees no 
double standard or inconsistency in 
its selective approach to human 
rights. Outrage has written to Sir 
Iqbal several times, urging dialogue 
to explore our common interest in 
defending the human rights of both 
our communities. We suggested 
working together to eradicate the 
twin hatreds of islamophobia and 
homophobia. Sir Iqbal never replied 
to our letters. 

Outrage recognises the shared 
humanity of all people everywhere. 
We endorse the MCB’s concern 
about the abuse of muslims in Pal¬ 
estine, Bosnia, Chechnya, Iraq and 
in Britain. But our solidarity with 
muslims has been repaid with only 
hostility and prejudice from the 
MCB. 

Tolerance is a two-way street. 
How can the MCB expect to secure 
respect for muslims when it shows 
such obvious disrespect to other 
people because of their sexual ori¬ 
entation? 

Peter Tatchell 
Outrage 

Far-fetched 

I am not a member of the Socialist 
Workers Party or the CPGB, but a 
more social democratic approach is 
needed. One cannot solve any of 
today’s social problems with far¬ 
fetched dogmatic resolutions. 

At least the SWP and Respect are 
working within their communities to 
solve problems using democratic 
methods. The CPGB is not commit¬ 
ted to any such solutions, even 
when it is given an open door to do 
so. 

Paul Addison 

email 

Conscience call 

The government’s insincere and un¬ 
believable denial of complicity in 
rendition flights and procedures re¬ 
sembles the ‘ hear no evil, see no evil, 
speak no evil’ of the three ‘wise’ 
monkeys. 

In order for what Blair, Straw and 
their cronies are saying to ring true, 
or be believed by a rational mind, the 
world would have to be a different 
place and human existence a differ¬ 
ent phenomenon than it is. 

It is an understatement to accuse 
the government of Tying’; there is 
no power in human language to de¬ 
scribe such dishonesty and duplic¬ 
ity, and such cruel effective support 
for torture. 

The question that follows is, what 
person of integrity can hold a La¬ 
bour Party card with a clear con¬ 
science? 

Victoria Townley 

London 

No strings 

Within a week of the tsunami that 
struck Asia lastBoxingDay, the Brit¬ 
ish public had raised over £70 mil¬ 
lion for the appeal run by the 
Disasters Emergency Committee. A 
year on and we have witnessed mil¬ 
lions marching in Edinburgh to 
Make Poverty History and Britney 
Spears auctioning clothes to raise 
funds for hurricane victims in New 


Orleans. While none of these efforts 
are to be dismissed, government- 
sponsored charities are not the so¬ 
lution - more is needed. 

This time last year, Eddie Ford 
wrote that aftennaths of disasters 
such as the Asian tsunami expose 
the “inefficiency, disorganisation 
and corruption of the state in poor 
countries” (Weekly Worker January 
6 200 5). Thiswas alsoseento be true 
of the state in the world’s most pow¬ 
erful country when hurricane 
Katrina hit. The poor were trapped 
in New Orleans after failed evacua¬ 
tions and left either to drown in their 
homes or fester in the Superdome. 
Natural disasters will always affect 
the poor more than their exploiters. 
Charity and aid efforts then rub salt 
into the wounds by distinguishing 
between rich and poor with their al¬ 
location of money and resources. 

So we should take care not to sub¬ 
mit ourselves to the charity culture 
that engulfs us at these times and 
remember where our well-meaning 
donations end up. Non-govemmen- 
tal organisations distribute money 
in such a way that it can only ever 
reinforce the power structures that 
keep so much of the world’s popu¬ 
lation in poverty and dependence. 

Positive solutions to human dev¬ 
astation, whether natural or man¬ 
made, lie in the development of 
genuinely democratic organisa¬ 
tions. All aid must be open to scru¬ 
tiny and organisations must be 
transparent and accountable. 
Twelve months on and Eddie Ford’s 
demands still stand - when it comes 
to aid, “there should be no strings, 
no trade for aid deals, no kickbacks, 
no corruption”. 

Emily Bra nsom 
email 

Tory aid 

The recent news that Bob Geldof is 
to advise the Conservative Party on 
tackling global poverty should make 
it even clearer that Geldof’s politics 
are utterly contradictory and uto¬ 
pian. 

Geldof, whose personal wealth 
amounts to an estimated £30 million, 
is being used by the Conservatives 
for their opportunistic electoralism. 

Charity-mongering, the zenith of 
which is represented by Geldof, rep¬ 
resents a Trojan horse of petty bour¬ 
geois ideas into the workers’ 
movement. The idea that by selling 
a few wristbands and having some 
pop stars perform will change the 
world is fundamentally mistaken. 
The extreme contradictions of 
capitalism are not something chosen 
by the capitalists, but intrinsic in its 
nature as an exploitative interna¬ 
tional system. As a result, trying to 
‘patch up’ capitalism is a dead-end 
road. 

The genuine bottom-up belief in 
wanting to eradicate poverty repre¬ 
sents a basic humanism, which 
must be given flesh by a rounded 
Marxist programme for human libera¬ 
tion. Instead, the Make Poverty His¬ 
tory movement has no real 
programme for today’s problems as 
a result of having being appropri¬ 
ated from above, a process aided by 
Geldof s politics. 

Ted North 
Sheffield 

White paper 

The aim of Ruth Kelly’s new white 
paper on education is to introduce 
free-market competition as the an¬ 
swer to poor schools. As new work 
and pensions minister John Hutton 
told the neoliberal Brookings Insti¬ 
tute in Washington in October, “We 
needed to drive greater challenge 
into the system ... opening up these 


monolithic structures from across 
the private, voluntary and social 
enterprise sector” (The Guardian 
October 25). 

Seventy-two Labour backbench¬ 
ers have criticised the proposals 
and have now signed up to the Al¬ 
ternative White Paper campaign 
group. As a result Tony Blair is to¬ 
tally reliant on Tory votes to get his 
proposals through the Commons. 
The Alternative White Paper 
group’s central concern is “the pro¬ 
posed development of a body of 
self-regulating schools without an 
effective system of accountability 
or measures to ensure that the inter¬ 
ests of all pupils are protected and 
advanced. Without the measures 
proposed in this paper there is a se¬ 
rious risk of delivering enhanced 
choice only for some, and reduced 
or restricted choice for others. Dis¬ 
advantaged pupils may be losers 
rather than gainers from the new 
policy” (Alternative white paper 
December 15). 

Any attempts to privatise, be it 
the minds of our children (in any 
shape or form), the school buildings 
or play areas in our schools must be 
fully resisted. Private sponsors 
could be private companies like 
Microsoft for example who already 
sponsor 100 specialist schools. The 
head of citizenship for Microsoft 
UK, Stephen Uden stated: “Trusts 
provide opportunities for a much 
deeper level of business involve¬ 
ment than there is in specialist 
schools. That doesn’t mean we’ll be 
telling the school how to run its af¬ 
fairs. Our experience in specialist 
schools is that they value the time 
and expertise our staff can 
give”(TES October 28). 

Faith-based sponsors are also 
keen to get in on the act. Already, 
according to Socialist Review, the 
Vardy foundation teaches creation¬ 
ism at its school in Gateshead (De¬ 
cember). 

The rebel MPs are to be sup¬ 
ported for their refusal to toe the 
party line on matters of such impor¬ 
tance. Their concerns and criticism 
are well founded and it is hoped 
they will assist in building a massive 
national campaign of action, led by 
the unions and aimed at forcing the 
government to retreat. 

However the left must go further 
and stress that any break-up of the 
comprehensive system, be it along 
religious grounds or by private com¬ 
panies, is a threat to potential work¬ 
ing class unity. In response to this 
attack, the leftmustclearly argue for 
a properly funded national, secular, 
comprehensive education system. 

At the end of the day we want 
working class kids of all ethnic back¬ 
grounds to learn and play together 
- paving the way for greater under¬ 
standing and building solidarity 
links both in the here and now and 
for the future. 

Michelle Euston 
London 

Wales Bill 

Call me cynical if you wish, but the 
earth failed to move forme after Pe¬ 
ter Hain and Rhodri Morgan an¬ 
nounced the new Government of 
Wales Bill at the Welsh assembly on 
December 9 last year. 

Secretary of state for Wales Hain 
has already described the bill as a 
“red letter day for devolution”, 
which “will put to bed the constitu¬ 
tional question in Wales for a gen¬ 
eration”. Quite! The bill is supposed 
to answercriticisms about the demo¬ 
cratic deficit within Wales, but the 
changes it would introduce are 
hardly likely to re-invigorate an as¬ 
sembly already dubbed a “glorified 
county council”. 
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At the moment, the assembly has 
the power only to develop and im¬ 
plement policy within such areas as 
agriculture, education, health, tour¬ 
ism and the Welsh language (and a 
few minor reforms it has managed to 
achieve, like free bus passes for the 
elderly and cheaper prescription 
charges, have already been over¬ 
shadowed by, for example, a wors¬ 
ening crisis in healthcare and a 
failure to address democratic issues 
such as those associated with 
Welsh). 

The assembly currently has to 
seek approval from Westminster for 
any legislative changes. In other 
words, ‘democracy’ lies with Lon¬ 
don, not Cardiff. Of course, we are 
led to believe that the new bill will 
change that situation. Apparently 
the new law would enable it to seek 
approval from Westminster and 
then get on with the job itself, so to 
speak. 

Self-determination remains a fun¬ 
damental democratic question, 
which needs to be taken seriously. 
As the CPGB says in its draft pro¬ 
gramme, “Every historically consti¬ 
tuted people should be able to freely 
determine its own destiny.” In Wales 
that can only be realised with the 
demand for a Welsh parliament with 
full powers and the fight for full de¬ 
mocracy up to and including the 
right to secede. 

But we are not nationalists. While 
we support the right of Wales to se¬ 
cede, we would oppose the exercise 
of that right. We wish to see the 
maximum unity between all workers 
in Britain, whether they be in Wales, 
Scotland or England, in opposition 
to the constitutional monarchy and 
the system of capital that lies behind 
it. 

It is in the interests of the British 
working class to fight for the right 
of self-determination to be en¬ 
shrined within a federal republic of 
Wales, Scotland and England. 

Bob Davies 
Swansea 

More equal 

All too often we hear people saying, 
‘Communism is OK in theory, but it 
just doesn’t work.’ Well I recently 
saw that George Lloyd Matthews, 
lately deceased stalwart of our glo¬ 
rious movement, left £748,712 in his 
will. It fucking well worked for him! 

We should be shouting facts like 
these from the rooftops, shouldn’t 
we? Or am I missing something? 
Perhaps he was a bit more equal 
than the likes of me. Ah well, must 
work harder. 

Richard Arnold 
email 

Kenyan 

socialism 

Kenyans have ended the year with 
another pro-capitalist, pro-imperial¬ 
ist government led by dictator Mwai 
Kibai. Millions of Kenyans are faced 
with starvation yet Ksh300 billion of 
public funds stashed away in for¬ 
eign bank accounts during Moi’s 
24-year rule have not been recov¬ 
ered. In fact well known looters still 
hold cabinet positions. Kibaki con¬ 
tinues to consult Moi in times of 
crisis instead of taking him to court 
for political, economic and human 
rights crimes against the Kenyan 
people. 

Corruption continues unabated 
while workers suffer under starva¬ 
tion wages, and millions of young 
people drop out of school, college, 
university and other bogus 
educational institutions to join the 
swelling army of unemployed. In 
2005, prices of consumer commodi¬ 
ties continued to rise, exploitation of 
workers and the poor by greedy 
capitalists intensified and the coun¬ 


try’s natural resources remained in 
the hands of multinational compa¬ 
nies which repatriate wealth from 
Kenya to imperialist countries. 

In 2005, privatisation of state en¬ 
terprises as a result of imperialist 
pressure led to retrenchment for 
thousands of workers and the suf¬ 
fering of thousands of families 
whose breadwinners were suddenly 
rendered unemployed. 

However, 2005 also saw thou¬ 
sands of workers taking independ¬ 
ent strike action, many of which 
were defeated due to lack of politi¬ 
cal support. In the case of nurses, 
the government responded by sack¬ 
ing them en masse. Not a single po¬ 
litical party supported demands for 
any group of workers who went on 
strike. 

The situation will not change in 
2006, because workers do not have 
their own party that can support 
their demands, especially on the is¬ 
sue of a minimum living wage for all 
workers or better working condi¬ 
tions. 

The position of the Kenya Scan¬ 
dinavia Democratic Movement 
(Kesdemo) is not just to support 
striking workers resisting the sys¬ 
tem, but also to call for a nationwide 
strike at an appropriate time as a way 
of bringing down the government 
so that a socialist state can be in¬ 
stalled in Kenya. There has been no 
money to address the social and 
economic crisis facing the country 
and this is how the situation will 
remain in 2006 if capitalism is not 
overthrown in our country. 

In 2005 officially at least 39 Ken¬ 
yans starved to death, and 2.5 million 
were facing starvation, especially in 
North Eastern Province, due to lack 
of rain. If Kenya had a socialist gov¬ 
ernment, the president’s salary would 
be the first to be cut from Ksh2 mil¬ 
lion to under Kshl 00,000 and you can 
imagine what will happen to MPs’ 
salaries - and the amount of taxpay¬ 
ers’ money that will be saved and 
diverted to purchase drugs for hos¬ 
pitals, build roads and invest in other 
social services. This is what social¬ 
ism is all about and the message is 
very simple. 

From the point of view of 
Kesdemo, the struggle must be ad¬ 
vanced from the ‘ethnic level’ to the 
‘class/ideological level’. There are 
only two tribes in Kenya - the Rich 
and the Poor. 

Socialists have already seized 
power in countries like Venezuela 
and Bolivia, countries where work¬ 
ers and other oppressed layers have 
refused to buy the anti-socialist 
propaganda weaved through the 
capitalist media and other propa¬ 
ganda institutions. Within a very 
short period of time, the government 
of president Hugo Chavez has 
seized control of the country’s oil 
wealth and the people of Venezuela 
have begun to benefit. In Kenya, 
revenues from tea, coffee, flowers, 
tourism, etc are not being pumped 
back into social services to improve 
the lives of citizens, but are being 
siphoned by local and international 
capitalists. 

Kesdemo will continue to struggle 
for socialism in Kenya. During2006, 
the war between the rich and the 
poor, the haves and the have-nots, 
will, most likely, intensify and 
Kesdemo will be there on the side of 
workers, peasants, students, the un¬ 
employed and all the oppressed 
people of Kenya. 

Martin Ngatia 
Kesdemo 

Czech bans 

We are writing to inform you of the 
latest attack of the Czech Republic 
state - against the Communist Un¬ 
ion of Youth (KSM) and against the 
communist movement in general. 

The ministry of interior has sent a 


warning, in which it impugns the sta¬ 
tus of the KSM as a civic associa¬ 
tion under the pretext that its goals 
interfere with an area restricted to 
activities of political parties that is, 
according to the interpretation of 
the home office of the Czech Repub¬ 
lic, excluded from the interventionof 
civic associations. Nevertheless the 
KSM does not differ in this area 
from the fieldofactionofotheryouth 
political organisations like Young 
Conservatives, Young Social Demo¬ 
crats, Young Christian Democrats, 
etc. Thus it is obvious that this at¬ 
tack against the KSM is politically 
motivated. It is an obvious attempt 
to restrain our freedom of associa¬ 
tion, trying to coerce the KSM into 
renouncing its political programme, 
communist identity, goals and theo¬ 
retical basis in Marx, Engels and 
Lenin: that is, Marxism as a whole. 

The home office threatened to 
make the KSM illegal by December 
31. This would without any doubt 
set a precedent whereby the same 
argument could be used against 
other civic associations. The home 
office also aims to attack the parlia¬ 
mentary Communist Party of Bohe¬ 
mia and Moravia (KSCM). 

This attack is just the climax of a 
long-running anti-communist cam¬ 
paign that has increased in intensify 
this year. Among its manifestations 
was, for example, a petition titled 
“Let’s abolish the communists”, 
aiming to pass a law that would 
criminalise communist ideas, the 
communist movement and the word 
‘communist’ as such. This bill simul¬ 
taneously puts communism and its 
ideas on the same level as fascism 
and its crimes. This hasbeen already 
passed in the senate and will now be 
discussed in the house of deputies. 
The house of deputies has passed 
a new penal code, according to 
which it is a criminal act to approve 
of and/or deny Nazi and so-called 
communist crimes. 

It is necessary to emphasise that 
the attack against the KSM is an 
attack against the whole communist 
movement in the Czech Republic, 
and therefore also against the Com¬ 
munist Party of Bohemia and 
Moravia, which the state has not so 
far dared to attack directly; it does 
so indirectly by attacking the Com¬ 
munist Union of Youth. The close¬ 
ness between the Communist Party, 
which is today one of the strongest 
parliamentary political parties in the 
Czech Republic and one of the 
strongest communist parties in Eu¬ 
rope, and the KSM was shown by 
the attendance of the president of 
the KSCM at the recent 7th Con¬ 
gress of the KSM, when he ex¬ 
pressed the wish that “people who 
have passed through the ranks of 
the KSM provide new blood for the 
KSCM”. 

KSM 

Prague 

Nuclear silence 

The left in general has identified the 
problems with nuclear power in a 
capitalist society, such as safety, fi¬ 
nance, waste management and the 
links to the arms industry, and this 
is well documented. But there has 
been an absence of debate around 
whether nuclear power should be 
part of the energy mix in a socialist 
programme. 

Largely the left has been and con¬ 
tinues to be against the use of nu¬ 
clear power, and this has resulted in 
a stifling of debate. The left in Brit¬ 
ain is, though, tailing public opinion 
for all it is worth. A recent ICM poll 
for The Guardian (December 27) 
found that 48% of people oppose ex¬ 
panding nuclear energy, while only 
45% support it. 

However, public opinion and the 
left both start from the same point 
an absence of knowledge around 


the issue. The unthinking left natu¬ 
rally assumes it ought to oppose 
nuclear energy (whereas public 
opinion is guided by whatever are 
the exigencies of the state and me¬ 
dia at the time). This reluctance to 
consider nuclear power seriously is 
damaging to the movement in con¬ 
sidering both future energy needs 
and carbon emissions resulting from 
other power sources. 

Once again reactionary elements 
are heard, as Blair rethinks his atti¬ 
tude to the nuclear question. There¬ 
fore any dissenting voice that wants 
to raise the merest possibility that 
nuclear power has any merits is vi- 
tuperatively condemned as a capi¬ 
talist lap dog by the anti-capitalist 
reactionary unthinking hordes who 
swallow the myth-makers’ party line 
(this unthinking trend is now sadly 
common among the left in Britain 
today - look at the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party foot soldiers as they 
march to the tune of Rees, German 
and Nineham). 

For example, Chris Nineham’s 
woefully unsuccessful Socialist 
Review - apparently the source of a 
heated dispute on the central com¬ 
mittee, but due to be axed after this 
month’s conference and trans¬ 
formed into a monthly Socialist 
Worker supplement - frequently car¬ 
ries articles on the environment (eg, 
‘Ecology against capitalism: nuclear 
reaction’, July-August 2005). But 
such pieces all too often read like 
press statements issued by Friends 
of the Earth. 

Even in the S WP’s Pre-conference 
bulletin No2 there are sixreferences 
to their favourite allies, Friends of 
the Earth and Greenpeace (Novem¬ 
ber 2005). 

The point here is not to examine 
the arguments for or against nuclear 
power and leave it at that, but to ex¬ 
amine the arguments for or against 
nuclear power as part of a socialist 
programme. But the bias and one¬ 
sided arguments are a reflection of 
the failure of the biggest left of La¬ 
bour groupings, not least the SWP 

The strategic objectives of Marx¬ 
ism have been lost amongst the anti¬ 
nuclear lobbying and the language 
of Marxism has been replaced by the 
language of environmentalism. The 
materialist, scientific language that 
is required to analyse nuclear power 
has been replaced by the language 
(including body language) of reac¬ 
tionary anti-capitalists. These ele¬ 
ments and tendencies have more in 
common with the anarchism and 
radicalism of the late 70s and early 
80s, when the cold war was at its 
height. 

With the disintegration of the 
former Soviet Union, the cold war is 
no longer with us (although, of 
course, a one-sided ‘arms race’ re¬ 
mains). 

The association of nuclear weap¬ 
ons with nuclear power does not 
play such a high profile as it once 
did and it is only with America’s 
‘ axis of evil’ - countries such as Iran 
and North Korea - that the nuclear 
power-nuclear weapons nexus really 
registers. 

The starting point has to be, what 
role should nuclear power play in a 
socialist programme and what are 
the minimum demands that have to 
be placed on the nuclear industry in 
a capitalist society? 

Martin Eckersley 
London 

Name change? 

Reading back your comments on the 
AWL and Zionism, I hate how the 
only sensible commentary nowa¬ 
days is by communists (‘Party 
notes’, September 17 2003). You 
should change your name or some¬ 
thing. 

Marion Delgado 

email 


ACTION 

London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday January 8, 5pm - intro¬ 
duction toLondonCPGB'ssemi- 
nar series discussing Michael 
Liebowitz's book, Beyond 
‘Capital’. Diorama Arts Centre, 

34 Osnaburgh Street, London 
NW1 (nearest tubes: Regents 
Park, Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield 
Communist Forum 

Call Lee on 07908 904310 for 
more details. 

Cardiff Communist 
Forum 

Call Bob on 0 7 816 480 6 79. 

Crisis in working 
class 

representation 

Open meeting, Saturday Janu¬ 
ary 21, 12 noon to 3pm, Friends 
House, Euston Road, London. 
Speakers include: Bob Crow 
(RMT general secretary), Tony 
Benn, John McDonnell MP, 
Colin Fox (Scottish Socialist 
Party), John Marek AM (For¬ 
ward Wales), councillor Dave 
Nellist (Socialist Party). All wel¬ 
come. 

Organised by RMT union. 

Defy section 9 

Working conference, Saturday 
January 28,11 am to 5pm, Meth¬ 
odist Central Hall, Oldham 
Street, Manchester. 

Organised by National Coali¬ 
tion of Anti-Deportation Cam¬ 
paigns: www.ncadc.org.uk. 
Supported by Liberty, British 
Association of Social Workers, 
Unison branches, NUT branch¬ 
es. 

Hope not hate 

Billy Bragg's tour against racism 
and fascism, April-June: 13 ven¬ 
ues in Britain and Ireland. In 
support of Unite, Love Music, 
Hate Racism and Searchlight. 
Sponsored by Amicus, GMB, 
RMT and Unison. 

Tickets: £25, £20, £15. Details: 
020 8987 0123. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep 
the struggle going Put our Par¬ 
ty’s name and address, together 
with the amount you wish to 
leave, in your will. If you need 
further help, do not hesitate to 
contact us. 

Our new 
number 

Over the holiday period CPGB 
comrades have been busy mov¬ 
ing to new offices. As from Fri¬ 
day January 6 our new 
telephone number - for both the 
Weekly Worker and the CPGB - 
will be: 

020 8985 6638 

Apologies to comrades who 
have been unable to reach us 
on the old number. 
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A loyal rebel 

On the eve of the Socialist Workers Party’s annual conference this weekend (Januaiy 7-8), SW Kenning looks 
at what is going on behind the scenes and the official claims of one magnificent success leading to another 


P re-conference bulletin No3 
should be of interest to the 
wider workers’ movement. 
Why? Firstly, simply because the 
SWP matters. It plays a leading role 
in the Stop the War Coalition, Respect 
and Unite Against Fasc ism and its ac - 
tivists staff many trade union commit¬ 
tees. More importantly - much more 
importantly - any attempt to build a 
mass revolutionary workers’ party that 
tries to avoid the SWP, or go round 
its machine, cadre and undoubted in¬ 
fluence, is either pure self-deception 
or a cruel joke. Either way, all such 
schemes - in the Labour Party and out 
- are bound to fail. 

To build a party in more than name 
one must go through the SWP. First 
and foremost that means an ideo¬ 
logical war. The SWP must be politi¬ 
cally defeated. 

So when veteran SWPer John 
Molyneux announces his candida¬ 
ture for the forthcoming election to 
the central committee it is vital to 
take note. Not least because of the 
undemocratic slate system, he has 
little or no chance of being elected. 
Yet the simple fact that he is stand¬ 
ing is an event in itself. For the last 
15 or 20 yearselections to the SWP’s 
central committee have been uncon¬ 
tested! 

On what platform is comrade 
Molyneux standing? There is nothing 
militantly Leninist or particularly radi¬ 
cal about it. Indeed, as he confesses 
himself, it is a“simple platform” ...and 
it conspicuously fails to challenge the 
central committeewhenitcomes to to¬ 


day’s strategy, not least the disas¬ 
trous Respect popular front. A weak¬ 
ness fully exploited in the central 
committee’s reply: “John’scomplaints 
[are] about a central committee that no 
longer exists ... What are his com¬ 
plaints about the present CC?” (see 
below). 

Comrade Molyneux highlights the 
lack of honesty that has built up over 
the last decade or so and how the 
central committee assesses the re¬ 
sults of political interventions. De¬ 
spite repeated boasts about the role 
of the SWP there has been a decline 
- both in membership and Socialist 
Worker circulation. Molyneux calls 
for honesty and a modicum of demo¬ 
cratic accountability. 

On one level, given the general 
atmosphere in the SWP, it is no sur¬ 
prise that Molyneux constitutes al¬ 
most the sole critical voice to be 
found in the Pre-conference bulle- 
tin Nos 1-3 (see Weekly Worker No¬ 
vember 24 and December 8 for the 
truly dire nature of the bulk of the 
‘debate’ so far). 

His intervention actually con¬ 
tains little that is new. Last year he 
raised his rather mealy-mouthed 
doubts about the lack of meaning¬ 
ful inner-SWP democracy (see 
Weekly Worker November 18 2004 
for our comments on his original 
critique). 

Nevertheless, to read a leading 
member deflate SWP hyperbole 
about its size and the circulation of 
its press is confirmation for this pa¬ 
per of what we always knew. We 


have long catalogued the decline of 
the SWP amidst the hysterical prom¬ 
ises to an increasing bewildered and 
demoralised rankandflle that the im¬ 
minent breakthrough will come with 
the next demo, the next election. 

There are not 10,000 fighters for 
Cliffism. Nor has the SWP even got 
5,000 members. Given those who do 
not pay dues, real membership - as 
opposed to those recruits made and 
lost in the space of a year - the fig¬ 
ure is much nearer 2,000. 

Molyneux wants an explanation. 
Why despite all the hype has the 
SWP declined in recent years? The 
central committee replies that the 
SWP’s united front work only pro¬ 
duces slow results. This claim hardly 
matches the experience of the com¬ 
munist parties in the 1920s. Their 
membership did soar. It was sectari¬ 
anism which saw them stagnate and 
then rapidly lose membership. Popu¬ 
lar front projects too - not dissimilar 
to Respect - added many recruits, 
albeit at the price of derailing them 
politically. 

Given the bureaucratic centralist 
nature of its regime - as we have ar¬ 
gued many times before - a revolu¬ 
tion in the SWP must begin above. 
Molyneux might or might not rally 
support. However, even if he is fan¬ 
tastically successful, that will result 
not in a civil war and the ousting of 
the John Rees clique. Rather it will 
result in a purge - of Molyneux and 
co. 

Despite this, any crack in the fa¬ 
cade of SWP uniformity must be a 


good thing. It will encourage more 
of the comrades to think. 

Despite some telling comments, 
Molyneux’s platform is extremely 
weak. The central committee has lit¬ 
tle difficulty in landing some effec¬ 
tive counter-punches. For example, 
he feels the need to end his contri¬ 
bution defensively - to “avoid mis¬ 
understandings”. He stresses his 
complete loyalty “to the historic po¬ 
sitions of the SWP and the IS”, he 
also wants it known that he 
“strongly” supports the SWP’s 
“united front initiatives, including 
and especially the Respect project”. 

In other words, apart from the cul¬ 
ture of overblown hyperbole ema¬ 
nating from HQ and the lack of 
democracy, everything the organi¬ 
sation is doing today is fine and 
dandy. 

However, in the past - “particularly 
in the 90s”, perhaps - these same 
flaws produced serious political 
deviations. The lack of democracy 
compounded the problem in the 
sense that without “adequate and 
honest information about the state 
of the party it is very difficult for 
[members] to participate in demo¬ 
cratic debate about its strategy and 
tactics. Moreover they are not really 
expected to do so, whatever the for¬ 
mal democratic procedures.” 

In other words, at the bottom of 
the problems of the SWP’s awful 
culture lie strategic questions -“the 
question of perspective”, as com¬ 
rade Molyneux puts it. 

Thus, despite Molyneux’s ritual¬ 


istic genuflection towards the posi¬ 
tions of today’s leadership, it is an 
inescapable fact that his criticisms, 
even by implication, relate to the 
contemporary “question of per¬ 
spective” - that is, Respect and his 
organisation’s dominating and con¬ 
trolling role in that popular frontist 
party formation. Form and content 
make up a dialectical unity - they 
cannot be separated. One cannot be 
good, the other bad. If one is bad, 
so is the other. 

Comrade Molyneux has already 
described the practice of denuncia¬ 
tion and cold-shouldering. Any half- 
serious criticism of the leadership 
line brings down an avalanche. Rais¬ 
ing differences, he has said, is “a 
highly disagreeable experience with 
little prospect of success” (Weekly 
Worker November 18 2004) - prob¬ 
ably a gross understatement. 

The hysterical reaction of com¬ 
rade Dave Crouch to our reprint of 
his contribution in Pre-conference 
bulletin Nol, which criticised the 
populist drift of Socialist Worker 
from aHarmanite viewpoint, gives a 
chilling glimpse of how dissenters 
feel intimidated and fearful (Weekly 
Worker December 82005). Ina fran¬ 
tic statement to this paper, the com¬ 
rade declared that he was “not a 
member of” the CPGB - as if anyone 
other than a witch-hunting bureau¬ 
crat could have made such a ridicu¬ 
lous charge on the basis of anything 
comrade Crouch had written. 

But then the SWP employs and is 
led by witch-hunting bureaucrats 1 


John Molyneux: 

Why I intend to stand 


I have decided to stand as a can¬ 
didate for the CC at this year’s 
party conference in January. I in¬ 
tend to stand on a simple platform 
with two main planks: 

(1) The need to face reality: I want 
to see more realism, more honesty 
and more balance in our political 
perspectives and in regard to the 
state of the party. 

(2) The need for a more democratic 
culture in the party: I want to see 
more open debate and more in¬ 
volvement with the national com¬ 
mittee and party members in 
decision-making. This document 
sets out the background to this de¬ 
cision and elaborates on these 
po ints. 

A paradox 

The reality is that we face a somewhat 
perplexing paradox. Since the end of 
the 90s, in particular since Seattle, we 
have argued that a process of politi¬ 
cal radicalisatian was occurring inter¬ 
nationally and nationally. We have 
responded to this radicalisation with 
three major strategic initiatives: enthu¬ 
siastic participation in the interna¬ 
tional anti-capitalist movement, the 
Stop the War Coalition and Respect. 
Moreover, each of these responses 
has met with remarkable, at times truly 
spectacular, success. Yet after all this 


the fact is that the SWP not only 
hasn’t grown (despite innumerable 
urgings to do so), but is now numeri¬ 
cally and organisationally weaker 
than it was in the 90s. 

How do we explain this paradox? 
Unfortunately we do not have a co¬ 
herent explanation because we have 
not really faced the fact that the 
problem exists. 

Precisely because we have not so 
far squarely faced the facts, it is 
probably necessary, at this point, 
briefly to justify the assertion that 
we are “numerically and organisa¬ 
tionally weaker”. At some point in 
the 90s -1 think about 1994 - we an¬ 
nounced that we had 10,000 mem¬ 
bers. We stuck to this claim, 
reiterating it again and again, into 
the new century. However, at the 
last conference in November 2004 
we were told that we had 4,000-plus 
registered members and 4,000-plus 
unregistered members. 

Unless the last year has seen a 
mass registration of the unregistered 
(and if so, why haven’t we heard 
about it?) this means we have about 
4-5,000 members. So somewhere 
during this period of radicalisation 
and outward success the party ap¬ 
pears to have lost up to 5,000 (50%) 
of its membership (without ever ac¬ 
knowledging that this was happen¬ 


ing). In addition to this there is the 
evidence of one’s eyes of attend¬ 
ance at successive Marxisms, party 
conferences and councils and NC 
meetings, the anecdotal evidence 
about the state of the branches and 
the figures for Socialist Worker 
sales (about 7-8,000 per week or 
less). 

Facing reality 

It was Trotsky who said: “It is the 
first duty of a revolutionary party to 
look reality in the face”. 

It was Tony Cliff who made this 
principle central to the International 
Socialist/SWP tradition from its 
foundation. It was crucial to the 
theory of state capitalism, to the 
non-catastrophist economic per¬ 
spective of the permanent arms 
economy, to our attitude to the 
pseudo-Fourth Internationals and 
to the analysis of the downturn in 
19 79-80. “Revolutionaries must tell 
the truth to the working class”; 
“Don’t lie to the class, don’t lie to 
ourselves”. How often did Cliff re¬ 
peat these maxims? 

Yet somewhere along the line -1 
think it was particularly in the 90s - 
we started to lose sight of them. It 
was in relation to the membership 
figures that the departure from real¬ 
ity was most stark: we continued to 


claim 10,000 long after it was virtu¬ 
ally impossible that we had that size 
of membership. 

But it was not just over member¬ 
ship - a similar veil was thrown over 
the sales of Socialist Worker. Every 
week Party Notes would report ex¬ 
cellent sales here and excellent sales 
there, but the overall figures were 
never given, never even spoken 
about in private. 

The habit of talking things up and 
exaggeration (of the size of demos, 
meetings, Marxism, etc) became part 
of the culture of the leadership, all 
to sustain the morale of the mem¬ 
bers. For a period this seemed, on 
the surface, to work, with overt en¬ 
thusiasm being maintained, but in 
the long run it proved counterpro¬ 
ductive. A layer of the membership 
simply dropped out, while others 
sank into passivity and cynicism. 

The perspective 

At the bottom of all this was the 
question of the perspective. The 
reason we found it difficult to face 
reality was that reality was not con¬ 
forming to the perspective. The per¬ 
spective was not all wrong: it 
correctly identified many positive 
developments and opportunities. 
But it was one-sided: it failed to take 
sufficient account of negative fea¬ 


tures of the period. 

A key problem, in my opinion, was 
our estimation of the effects of the 
collapse of Stalinism. We were right 
to identify this as fundamentally 
historically progressive and to argue 
that internationally it created a 
space for genuine socialist ideas to 
get a hearing. However, we seri¬ 
ously underestimated the extent to 
which it was perceived by millions, 
indeed hundreds of millions, as the 
defeat of socialism. 

This led to what was a major char¬ 
acteristic of the 90s and is still with 
us today: namely a yawning gap 
between the large numbers who 
could be mobilised against various 
things (pit closures, the criminal jus¬ 
tice bill, the nazis, ‘capitalism’, war) 
and the small number who could be 
recruited for active revolutionary 
socialism. 

Failure to recognise this contra¬ 
diction cost us dear, as we kept go¬ 
ing for organisational structures - 
ever smaller branches, based on the 
idea that we could “grow and grow 
quickly” when the growth was not 
materialising. 

Having an over-optimistic per¬ 
spective was not, however, the most 
serious mistake. The most serious 
mistake was not facing up to it and 
correcting it when it was clear that 
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John Molyneux: challenging the machine but not Respect 


it was not working - and this mistake 
was closely connected to the declin¬ 
ing democratic culture in the party, 
to which I shall return. 

Unfortunately, the problem of the 
perspective was compounded by 
two other important factors. First, 
the rather extraordinary fact that the 
British economy has enjoyed from 
1992 to 2005 13 years of continuous 
growth. 

Now it can be argued that this 
growth has not been as strong as 
Blair, Brown and the media claim, 
that underlying weaknesses persist, 
that it is fragile, and that it may be 
about to come to an end. But the fact 
remains that this was not our per¬ 
spective: our perspective was one 
of increasing instability and crises, 
and the fact also remains that we 
have not come to terms, theoreti¬ 
cally or politically, with this incon¬ 
venient reality. 

Second, and clearly connected, is 
the historically low level of strikes 
and industrial struggle which has 
persisted throughout the period (at 
far lower levels, by the way, than in 
the period we identified as “the 
downturn”). Now this is a fact that 
the party has acknowledged, but it 
is not a fact we have analysed, ex¬ 
plained or theoretically accounted 
for. Instead our approach has been 
to announce periodically that “the 
green shoots of recovery” were 
starting to appear and that the tide 
was about to turn. Yet these two 
basic facts - the state of the 
economy and industrial struggle - 
cannot fail to have serious implica¬ 
tions for the development of the 
party. 

Now I am not saying that I have 
solutions to all or any of these prob¬ 
lems, but I do hope that by stand¬ 
ing for the CC I can focus attention 
on the need to address them and 
that, should I be elected, I would 
become a voice within the leader¬ 
ship arguing persistently in favour 
of honest accounting and facing 
reality. 

Pa ity de mocracy 

I have written before on the ques¬ 
tion of party democracy (in last 
year’s pre-conference bulletin). I 
stand by that argument and will not 


repeat it all here, but some things 
need to be said. 

There is an intimate relationship 
between the question of facing re¬ 
ality and honest accounting and the 
level of party democracy. If members 
are not provided with adequate and 
honest information about the state 
of the party, it is very difficult for 
them to participate in democratic 
debate about its strategy and tac¬ 
tics. Moreover it is clear that they 
are not really expected to do so, 
whatever the formal democratic pro¬ 
cedures. 

In the course of the last 15 years 
or so there has hardly been a single 
significant challenge to the line of 
the CC on any major issue, nor till 
now has there been a contested elec¬ 
tion to the CC. This is not a normal 
state of affairs in the history of the 
socialist movement (just check out 
the history of the Bolsheviks, the 
Trotskyist movement under Trotsky 
or, indeed of the IS/SWP in the 60s, 
70s and 80s). Nor in my view is it 
healthy. We need more debate and 
we need an atmosphere and culture 
that facilitates that debate. 

Last year at the pre-conference 
party council and the conference 
there were signs of positive move¬ 
ment in this regard Many members, 
myself included, hoped that we were 
going to see an improvement in the 
democratic life of the party. How¬ 
ever, an episode has unfolded this 
summer which makes it clear that 
there is still a major problem. 

Since before July a debate appears 
to have been running inside the lead¬ 
ership about the future of Socialist 
Review. As this debate has been 
conducted entirely in secret, I have 
only the sketchiest outline of its 
content and course (for example, I 
do not know wh o argued for what 
or why), but my understanding is 
that there was a proposal to close 
the Review and replace it with a 
monthly Socialist Worker supple¬ 
ment. 

Apparently no agreement was 
reached on this and the proposal 
was shelved (temporarily?), but 
somewhere along the way the edi¬ 
tor, Peter Morgan, departed the 
scene and was replaced by Chris 
Nineham. 


My concern here is not the rights 
or wrongs of this issue, but that it 
was dealt with without consulting 
either the membership or its elected 
representatives in the shape of the 
NC (which met during the period). 
Surely the leadership, especially if 
they were divided, should have 
wanted to know what the member¬ 
ship thought about the Review be¬ 
fore reaching a decision Surely the 
decision would have been more 
likely to be correct if the opinions 
and wishes of the membership were 
taken into account. 

I assume that at some point the 
matter would have been put to the 
NC, or perhaps will be put to con¬ 
ference, but as a virtual fait accom¬ 
pli with the CC and leading cadre 
lined up to support it. But I see no 
reason why there should not have 
been much wider involvement in the 
decision-making process. 


There is a more general point here. 
I believe the party would be 
healthier and stronger if there was 
more involvement of the member¬ 
ship and the NC in decision-making. 
Obviously we are a combat party 
that often has to respond to events 
quickly and decisively, but equally 
there are a range of issues and deci¬ 
sions that could be put to the NC 
and branches for their input. 

At the moment there is too strong 
a tendency to decide everything at 
the top and then simply to get the 
NC, branches and conference to 
endorse it. If this approach were 
adopted, I think the overall level of 
debate in the party would improve 
and so would attendance at NC 
meetings and conference and also, 
most importantly, the confidence of 
members in the party. 

This then is the basis on which I 
am standing and, if elected, I shall 


argue to move the party in this di¬ 
rection while also working to 
strengthen and build the party in 
every way I can. Obviously as I am 
standing I hope people who agree 
with these ideas will vote for me and 
that in order to do so they will get 
themselves delegated to confer¬ 
ence. 

I am not sure whether this final 
paragraph needs to be written but in 
order to avoid misunderstandings 
let me make the following clear: 

(1) I adhere completely to the his¬ 
toric positions of the SWP and the 
IS Tendency 

(2) I strongly support, in theory and 
practice, the party’s united front ini¬ 
tiatives including and especially the 
Respect project 

3) I believe the success of these ini¬ 
tiatives makes the need for an inde¬ 
pendent, strong and growing SWP 
greater than ever before 1 


massive devastation to traditional 
industries and jobs, with the effects 
still shown in the combined figures 
for those on unemployment and in¬ 
validity benefits. It was growth ac¬ 
companied by a continual onslaught 
on welfare benefits, job security and 
conditions. It was growth which pro¬ 
duced the high levels of popular bit¬ 
terness which led to the devastation 
of the Tories in the 1997. Continuing 
bitterness, even if often politically 
undirected, lost Labour four million 
votes by the time of the 2001 election 
and half its membership by this year. 

Class struggle 

Thirdly, John claims: “The party has 
acknowledged” but “not ... ana¬ 
lysed, explained or theoretically ac¬ 
counted for” the “historically lower 
level of strikes and industrial strug¬ 
gle”. What does he mean by this? 
That the innumerable articles in the 
paper and the Review on the low 
level of confidence among workers 
were not really printed? That we 
never spoke about the way the cri- 


Central Committee: 



A ny member of the SWP who 
disagrees with the perspec¬ 
tive for building the party pre¬ 
sented by the central committee has 
not only the right, but the duty, to 
argue his or her position during the 
pre-conference period. And if they 
feel the disagreements are important 
enough, they are entitled to try to 
change the composition of the CC 
at conference. That is part of our 
being a democratic as well as a cen¬ 
tralised organisation. 

From the start we would like to 
make it clear that John Molyneux 
has every right to stand for the CC. 
However, John has not presented an 
alternative perspective for the pe¬ 
riod ahead. 

In his second paragraph he as¬ 
serts: “We have argued” for “three 
major strategic initiatives”, each of 
which “has met with spectacular 
success”. Who does he mean when 
he writes “we”? It is the central com¬ 
mittee which has developed these 
initiatives and argued for them 
within the wider SWP, sometimes in 


the face of a degree of scepticism 
from some members. Yet this is the 
CC he wants to change because of 
a supposed inability to recognise 
“reality was not conforming to the 
perspective.” 

It becomes clearby the sixth para¬ 
graph of his document, however, 
that he does have a complaint about 
perspective - not the present per¬ 
spective, but that of one which 
guided the party in the past, 
through the 1990s. So it is not the 
line of the present CC he is challeng¬ 
ing, but that of the CC of a decade 
ago - a CC that included only five of 
the present members (Chris Harman, 
Alex Callinicos, Lindsey German, 
Chris Bambery and John Rees), 
alongside Tony Cliff, Duncan 
Ha lias, Pat Stack, Julie Watersonand 
Dave Hayes. 

He claims the perspectives of that 
CC were wrong, on three points. 

Thefall of the wall 

First, “a key problem was our esti¬ 
mation of the effects of the collapse 


of Stalinism”. We were not, appar¬ 
ently, pessimistic enough about its 
impact. What was the background 
against which we reacting? It was 
one in which much of the far left in¬ 
ternationally were speaking as if the 
workers’ movement worldwide had 
suffered a major historical defeat. 
This miserablism led to the disinte¬ 
gration of many organisations (in¬ 
cluding the old CP in Britain) and to 
the battening down of the hatches 
of many others. 

We argued, by contrast, that we 
were in for a decade which would 
see new struggles. The argument 
was particularly pertinent in Britain 
after Labour’s unexpected defeat in 
the 1992 election, which led to near- 
suicidal defeatism right across the 
left. If the CC had followed the line 
John is now proposing, the SWP 
would have gone along with this 
mood. We refused to and we were 
proved correct, with the revolt 
against the pit closures five months 
after that defeat, the strikes in France 
at the end of 1995, the shift in the 


popular mood that produced elec¬ 
toral victories for social democracy 
across Europe in late 1990s. 

The economy 

Second, John alleges that the “ex¬ 
traordinary fact that the British 
economy has enjoyed 13 years of 
continuous growth ... was not in our 
perspective”. Sorry, but this is sim¬ 
ply false. Such growth might not 
have been expected in 1992 itself, 
amidst the Major’s government’s 
debacle with Black Wednesday, ris¬ 
ing unemployment and record 
number of housing repossessions. 
But a quick look at Socialist Worker 
or the conference perspectives for 
subsequent years shows that we 
recognised renewed growth once it 
occurred. But we also recognised 
something which John completely 
ignores: the contradictory character 
of such growth, something which 
meant it was qualitatively different 
to growth in the first three post-war 
decades. 

It was growth accompanied by 
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LitUe if any debate: SWP members who want to know what is 
going on in their own organisation have to turn to the Weekly 
Worker 


sis was restructuring the working 
class and devastating old sectors? 
That we never understood the im¬ 
pact of the defeat of the miners and 
printworkers in the mid-1980s? 

Mark Twain once said a lie goes 
round the world while truth is 
putting on its shoes. So let’s spell 
out our record The CC wrote for the 
1995 party conference: “Workers 
have not found it easy to regain 
confidence in their own ability to 
struggle after the defeats of the 
1980s. They have been prepared to 
vote in ballots for industrial action, 
but have very rarely been willing to 
take such action without the go- 
ahead of the trade union bureauc¬ 
racy.” 

And for the 2000 conference: 
“The situation in Britain is still char¬ 
acterised by a low level of overt 
class struggles, as measured by 
strike numbers and strike days, com¬ 
pared with the 1970s and even the 
early 1980s. The defeats of the mid- 
1980s still lay heavily on organised 
workers. The union leaders have 
used this as an excuse to squash 
any real resistance to the employers 
and the government ... But they 
have not been able to prevent the 
widespread growth of a political 
mood to the left of Blair over a wide 
range of issues among many people 
who voted Labour three and a half 
years ago.” 

What is true is that we tried to 
relate positively to all the “sparks” 
(the phrase used in Socialist Work¬ 
er: not “flare-ups” or “explosions”, 
but “sparks”) of struggle that oc¬ 
curred - from the Dundee Timex dis¬ 
pute and the signalworkers’ strike 
and on into the strikes in the post. 
This meant resisting any tendency 
to see defeat as ordained in advance 
for these strikes. At more than one 
conference we spoke of “optimism 
of the will” as well as “pessimism of 
the intellect”. But “optimism of the 
will” means fighting, not just sitting 
back and saying things are bad. If 
that was a crime, it is one people 
should be proud of. 

SWP membership 

But these are John’s complaints 
about a CC that no longer exists - 
unless John is using them against its 
remaining members, the two Chris’s, 
John, Alex and Lindsey. What are 
his complaints about the present 
CC? 

Essentially that the party member¬ 
ship is not as big as was claimed 13 
years ago and that it has not grown 
with the movements of the last six 
years. About the present party mem¬ 
bership there should be no dispute. 
We spelt out the figures at last 
year’s conference and will do so 
again at this one. The figure is lower 
than that we claimed in the early 
1990s. Butthat wasagainst the back¬ 
ground of the poll tax riot, Black 
Wednesday, the pit closure crisis 
and the near implosion of the Tory 
government. Discontent was at a 
peak and thousands of people did 
signup to join the SWP. Some of the 
reasons we did not hold on to nearly 
enough of these new members were 
beyond our control as a party. Peo¬ 
ple who had looked to us lost heart 
as the trade union leaderships 


squandered the chance to inflict a 
quick defeat on the Tory govern¬ 
ment 

As the CC perspectives explained 
at the 1996 conference, the mood for 
change swung into people putting 
their hopes in a Labour electoral 
victory. But we also lost people for 
subjective reasons, to do with the 
response of our existing members 
and branches. These reasons did 
not lie, as John suggests, in us 
pushing out too hard. Rather they 
lay in not following up people who 
had signed up to join. All that in¬ 
volved hard work, which often over¬ 
worked party activists found 
difficult. But that does not mean it 
was wrong for the centre to try to 
exert pressure on them to undertake 
it. And the proof of the pudding is 
that we did hold a portion of the 
people we recruited in that period. 

Something else happened over 
those years recognisable by anyone 

One byproduct 
of ageing, clear 
by the end of the 
90s, was a 
tendencyfor 
branch life to 
become 
routinised and 
internalised 

active in any branch or district. The 
core of the old membership, re¬ 
cruited in the aftermath of the min¬ 
ers’ strike, grew a little older, often 
found themselves facing new fam¬ 
ily responsibilities and were subject 
to the other side of John’s “extraor¬ 
dinary” economic growth - pressure 
to work longer and more intensively, 
leaving them less time and energy 
for political activity. A fair number 
dropped away from party activity 
(although usually continuing to ac¬ 
cept our ideas). And one by-prod¬ 
uct of the ageing, clear by the end 
of the 90s, was a tendency for branch 
life to become routinised and inter¬ 
nalised. 

Our response was to embrace 
wholeheartedly tire ideological shift 
represented by Seattle. This did not 
happen automatically. It required a 
push from the centre to get the party 
as whole to change the way it oper¬ 
ated. 

No doubt mistakes were made in 
implementing the change. There 
were particular problems with work¬ 
ing out how to reshape our old party 
structures to cope with new tasks, 
and these are among the issues to 
be debated at this conference, as at 
the last two. But John needs to an¬ 
swer: was the overall shift we made 
the right or wrong thing to do? If it 
was the right thing, stop talking 
about the CC being “out of touch” 
and suggest practical ways of com¬ 
ing to terms with the implications of 
the shift. 

Another shift was needed in the 
immediate aftermath of 9/11. The CC 


called a party meeting in London 
within three days and from that 
launched the initiative for Stop the 
War. Again, to turn the idea of an 
anti-war movement into a reality in¬ 
volved a push from the centre on 
branches and comrades who were 
slow on the uptake. Does John ob¬ 
ject to that? 

A final shift was required with the 
launch of Respect And again, sec¬ 
tions of the party lagged in learning 
how to respond to the possibilities, 
and arguments were necessary with 
them. 

John asks why we have not been 
able to grow massively as a party 
since Seattle. The answer quite sim¬ 
ply is that the whole point of our 
shift after Seattle was to involve 
ourselves in united front activity 
with wide numbers of people who 
were beginning to be radicalised. We 
should not be surprised if they were 
not immediately won over to the 
ideas of revolutionary Marxism. 
United front activity involves prov¬ 
ing the credibility of your ideas and 
action to people who start off being 
politically distant from you. It nec¬ 
essarily takes time for many of them 
to be won to your ideas. 

That is why the far left across 
Europe did not recruit massively 
from tire anti-capitalist and anti-war 
movements in the first five years 
after Seattle (as Chris Harman ex¬ 
plained in his article in ZS/Nol05). 
What it did do was increase its in¬ 
fluence. And this has certainly been 
the case with the SWR Our influ¬ 
ence has grown through a period in 
which, to be honest, we have not 
put a great deal of effort as a party 
into recruitment. 

Over the past 18 months the SWP 
leadership/NC/conferences have 
debated fiilly the need to address 
some of the weaknesses that have 
developed in the party as a result of 
throwing ourselves into the move¬ 
ment. We have and are going to con¬ 
tinue to spend a lot of effort 
attempting to strengthen the party. 
That is why we have argued for the 
setting up of district committees, 
and greater emphasis has been put 
on branch meetings, SWP public 
meetings and, most exciting of all, 
student work. 

We now believe that the combina¬ 
tion of that influence and further 
radicalisation among some elements 
of the movement (particularly 
among young people) does present 
us with real possibilities to recruit to 
the party. That is why we have been 
testing out the possibilities with 
SWP rallies in a number of cities. 
That is why we have been putting 
renewed emphasis on strengthen¬ 
ing SWP branches. 

Democracy in the SWP 

John has one final argument against 
the CC. It says, in so many words, 
that we are “undemocratic”, despite 
“fonnal democratic procedures”. 
His proof? “In the last 15 years there 
has been hardly a significant chal¬ 
lenge to the line of the CC, nor until 
now has there been a contested elec¬ 
tion to the CC”. 

Now, there have in fact been chal¬ 
lenges, albeit unsuccessful and 
short-lived to the CC’s line at NCs 


and national meetings. There were, 
for instance, hard arguments within 
the NC over our Scottish comrades 
joining the Scottish Socialist Party 
and over the break with the Ameri- 
canlnternational Socialist Organiza¬ 
tion. 

But even if we ignore these cases, 
John’s argument is completely pho¬ 
ney. For he himself has been present 
at CCs, national meetings and con¬ 
ferences through all these years - 
and so have many other comrades 
with long experience in the party, 
often with high standing within their 
unions precisely because they are 
willing to stand up and speak their 
minds. If such people (including 
John, remember) have not chal¬ 
lenged the CC’s line, it is certainly 
not because they are intimidated by 
the CC. It may even be because they 
agreed with the CC line. 

In any case, the CC itself cannot 
be blamed for their silence. It isn’t 
as if we have a regime in the party 
where those who disagree with the 
CC are disciplined in some way (we 
have very few expulsions and they 
are almost invariably for unaccept¬ 
able behaviour to other comrades). 
Is John suggesting that the CC has 
to organise an opposition to it to 
prove that it is democratic? 

Finally, John throws in a ludicrous 
example, that of Socialist Review. 
The exact future form of the publi¬ 
cation is in debate. Why? Actually 
because Paul Foot raised the idea of 
it being a supplement to Socialist 


Worker ata national committee meet¬ 
ing about two years ago! 

At the time it would not have been 
technically possible for us to have 
implemented his idea (our printing 
machinery could not cope). Over 
the last year it has become possible, 
and the CC made itclear itwouldput 
the alternatives to the national com¬ 
mittee. 

There was some delay in working 
out the financial costs, and so the 
matter will be decided at conference. 
That’s how “undemocratic” we are! 

But let’s return to fundamentals. 
The important thing at conference is 
getting the party’s perspective right, 
both in general and insofar as it ap¬ 
plies to particular areas of work. 
Comrades who disagree with the 
main strategic directions the CC is 
taking should be using the pre-con¬ 
ference period to state their views, 
just as comrades who accept the 
perspective should be critical when 
they believe the CC has made mis¬ 
takes in implementing it. There is no 
other way for the party to arrive at 
the correct policy and for comrades 
to be clear about it. 

John Molyneux’s document does 
not raise important, currently rel¬ 
evant issues of this sort. Instead, it 
involves carping about things 
which were supposedly done in the 
past. And in no way does he explain 
why putting him on the CC would 
improve either the orientation of the 
party or the practical implementa¬ 
tion of that orientation 1 
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Church and state 
against women’s rights 


Fausto Bertinotti: 
which way will 
Rifondazione 
Com unista jump? 



A bortion has become a central 
issue in the forthcoming gen¬ 
eral election in Italy. 
Berlusconi’s government has set up 
a review into the application of the 
present law, which allows abortion 
within the first three months of preg¬ 
nancy. If unchallenged the results 
will be deeply damaging for Italian 
women. 

Law 194 was introduced follow¬ 
ing a struggle for abortion rights in 
1978. It is a contradictory piece of 
legislation which aims to promote 
‘ family values’, while allowing abor¬ 
tion to take place when women are 
adamant that they cannot go 
through with a pregnancy. And 
quite a large number of Italian 
women do not want to have children 
- or at least not the number required 
by the state. Birth rates are about 
1.28 per woman, one of the lowest 
in the world. But also abortion rates 
have plummeted from 235,000 in 1982 
to 132,178 in 2003. Obviously Italian 
women are using contraception ef¬ 
fectively and abortion is in fact be¬ 
coming more residual as a means of 
birth control. 

But that is not good enough for 
the government and its allies in the 
Vatican. They criticise the staff of 
state-funded abortion clinics for not 
dissuading women from having 
abortions and say that they have 
not been applying the law properly. 
Health minister Franceso Storace, 
member of theNational Alliance and 
a committed ‘pro-lifer’, has called for 
an investigation into why women 
are not leaving abortion clinics preg¬ 
nant. He has suggested that the 
Movement for Life, a fundamental¬ 
ist catholic organisation headed by 
Carlo Casini, be brought into abor¬ 
tion clinics to ‘counsel’ women into 
not having terminations. 

The Vatican is extremely confident 
that it has spearheaded a sea- 
change in Italian political views and 
morality on family questions. It 
claims to have led a successful ‘ac¬ 
tive boycott’ of a referendum in June 
which proposed the removal of re¬ 
strictions on fertility treatment. 
Partly because of the church’s cam¬ 
paign, but also no doubt because of 
the confusing nature of the referen¬ 
dum, the turnout was so low that the 
poll was declared invalid. Italian law 
therefore continues to define em¬ 
bryos as having the same rights as 
citizens and in doing so prohibits 
many aspects of contemporary fer¬ 
tility treatment. There can be no 
embryo research, no freezing of 
embryos, and no third-party donors 
of eggs or sperm. 

This of course affects the popu- 
lationrate - and isdamaging to work¬ 
ing class women and men who 
cannot afford to travel abroad for 
treatment - but that is of no conse¬ 
quence to the right wing, for whom 
the real issue is social control over 
the population, not its well-being 
or development. Emboldened by its 
apparent success, the Vatican has 
pronounced its intention to reverse 
the growth of secularism in Italy and 
elsewhere in Europe. Wasting no 
time in setting out his political agen¬ 
da, pope Benedict XVI declared bat¬ 
tle on “that fonn of culture, based 
upon a purely functional rationali¬ 
ty, that contradicts and tends to ex¬ 
clude Christianity and, in general, 
the religious and moral traditions of 


humanity” (www.chiesa.expresson- 
line.ie). 

With that in mind, he has also 
stepped up repression of those who 
support the liberalisation of the 
church’s policy on homosexuality. 
Guidelines published in November 
affirm that “active homosexuals and 
supporters of gay culture may not 
become priests” - homosexual acts 
being “grave sins” that cannot be 
justified under any circumstances 
(www. bbc .c o .uk/1 /hi/world/europe/ 
44 805 5 8.stm). His recent pronounce¬ 
ments have shown his determina¬ 
tion to be a politically active pope. 
One of the most recent on Decem¬ 
ber 4 saw him reiterating that human 
life had to be respected “right from 
conception to its natural end” and 
congratulating health minister 
Storace for his insistence on inter¬ 
vention at abortion clinics to prevent 
any interference with this right to 
life. 

There have also been controver¬ 
sies about the abortion pill, RU486, 
which allows women to have non- 
surgical abortions in the very early 
stages of a pregnancy. Cardinal 
Ruini wailed that it is a “suppression 
of innocent human life” and Storace 
has tried to prevent its use with lit¬ 
tle success. Doctors and clinics 
have bought the pill in from abroad 
and continue to promote and use 
this simple and safe method of early 
abortion. Exasperated and deter¬ 
mined to impose his will, and with 
the backing of the government, 
Storace then went on to force 
through the current review. It is a 
barely concealed attempt to under¬ 
mine the independence of abortion 
clinics and subject women to insidi¬ 
ous pressure from the Movement for 
Life and other pro-life activists in¬ 
side clinics. It will not, of course, 
prevent abortion, but drive it under¬ 
ground. What woman would want to 
subject herself to such an invasion 
of privacy and religious pressure 
when attending for an abortion? 

Following the June referendum, 
there is of course the continuing 
problem of embryo rights. An unre¬ 
solved and strange situation exists 


where embryos have citizen rights 
under fertility laws, while law 194 
gives women the right to choose a 
termination up to three months. And 
while both church and government 
say that they do not wish to repeal 
194, this is obvious crass hypocrisy. 
It is clearly their ultimate aim to make 
abortion illegal. Reactionary forces 
have been successful in reversing 
the situation in Poland and Portugal 
in recent years and nobody should 
be foolish enough to think it cannot 
happen in Italy. 

Yet, while Berlusconi and his allies 
have openly lined up with the Vati¬ 
can, the left is not so clear. Romano 
Prodiisa practising catholic who has 
made clear his commitment to the 
church. Although he professes him¬ 
self to be a ‘grown-up catholic’ who 
cannot be bullied by bishops, he 
clearly cannot be re bed on. His elec¬ 
tion coalition, 1’Union, includes the 
centre-left Margherita party, which 
has come up with its own proposal 
- to pay women not to have abor¬ 
tions. Women considering termina¬ 
tions would be paid money by the 
state from the third month of preg¬ 
nancy - with single and unemployed 
women getting less than married 
working mothers! 

Despite denials on their part, this 
has quite rightly been seen as part 
of the ‘ pro-life ’ campaign. Both cen¬ 
tre-right and centre-left are out to 
win catholic votes. The church is 
seen as more influential following 
the June referendum and both sides 
are pandering to that perceived au¬ 
thority. 

Demonstrations are to be held 
across Italy on January 14 by Bella- 
Ciao, a women’s collective. They 
aim to defend law 194 against the 
attacks. Rifondazione Comunista is 
supporting these demonstrations. 
However, under the misleadership 
of Fausto Bertinotti the PRC has 
joined l’Union. Rifondazione is 
therefore dangerously compro¬ 
mised Will it betray the interests of 
Italian women or will it break from 
l’Union, the Margherita party and 
Prodi? 1 

Anne Me Shane 
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The programmes of‘official communism’ were designedto serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group and 
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VENEZUELA 


Bonapartism or 
social democracy? 


Paul Hampton of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty replies to Nick Rogers 
and upholds what he calls ‘independent 
working class politics ’ 


T he substance of my disagree¬ 
ment with Nick Rogers over 
Venezuela is that I characterise 
the Chavez government as Bonapar- 
tist, whereas he believes it is social 
democratic (see Weekly Worker De¬ 
cember 15). My view leads to inde¬ 
pendent working class politics - 
Rogers’ leads to its dissolution. 

There is a real debate to be had on 
this issue, aside from Rogers’ haugh¬ 
ty condescension towards the Alli¬ 
ance for Workers’ Liberty. However, 
the discussion does not take place in 
a vacuum. Much of the left, in the 
unions (eg, the TUC congress reso¬ 
lution), in the anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment and amongst Marxists (eg, 
Socialist Appeal, the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party) - are soft on Chavez. Des¬ 
perate for something to cling to in 
these lean times, they exaggerate his 
leftwing credentials. Many behave 
as little more than exogenous mouth¬ 
pieces for Venezuelan foreign policy. 

In this context, the serious left has 
a duty to say what is and warn the 
working class about the nature and 
evolution of Chavez’s rule. Clarity is 
vital for working class politics. But 
this is precisely where Rogers has 
erred. 

Bonapartism 

Rogers’ first mistake is to misrepre¬ 
sent Marx and Enggls on Bonapart¬ 
ism. He ignores many of their 
writings in the 1850s on Louis Napo¬ 
leon and what they wrote about oth¬ 
ers, such as Bolivar and Bismarck. 

Marx and Engels understood that 
Bonapartism was a government in 
which the bourgeoisie forfeited its 
political rule to maintain its social 
domination. It involved “the most 
extraordinary centralisation” of the 
state, which acquired “an ubiquity, 
an omniscience, a capacity for accel¬ 
erated mobility”, balancing between 
classes (‘Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte’ MECW Vol 11, 
p 139). It gave the state a degree of 
financial autonomy (‘The French 
Credit Mobilier’ MECW V>1 15) and 
what Engels later called “the sem¬ 
blance of independence in relation to 
society” (‘Housing question’ MECW 
Vol23,p363). 

Engels generalised the argument, 
analysing Germany under Bismarck. 
He wrote: “A Bonapartist semi-dicta¬ 
torship is the nonnal form; itpromotes 
the great material interests of the 
bourgeoisie even against the bour¬ 
geoisie” (Letter to Marx MECW Vol 
42, p266). 

But the distinctive element of 
Bonapartism, disregarded by Rogers, 
is the role of the military. Engels rec¬ 
ognised this aspect of Louis Napo- 
leonas early as December 1851, when 
he speculated about whether “the 
Praetorian regime”, “an extensive 
state organised on strictly military 
lines”, would consolidate its rule and 


“proclaim the anny the only saviour 
of society” (Letter to Marx MECW 
Vol38,pp505,513). 

Marx made the same point. Under 
Bonapartism, “the army is to maintain 
its own rule, personated by its own 
dynasty, over the French people in 
general. It is to represent the state in 
antagonism to the society” (‘Rule of 
the Praetorians’Mi: CIL Vol 15, p465). 

Rogers is also wrong about the 
social basis of Bonapartism. He ar¬ 
gues Louis Napoleon’s rule rested 
only on the peasantry. He ignores 
Marx’s comment that Louis Napo¬ 
leon “constitutes himself chief of the 
lumpen proletariat” (‘Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte’ MECW 
Vol 11, pl49), or about “the newly- 
established workshops and other 
attempts to purchase the conscience 
of the French working classes” (‘ Bo¬ 
naparte’s present position’ MECW 
Voll5,p478). 

Engels was even more explicit 
about the working class base of Bis¬ 
marck’s Bonapartism, referring to the 
“imperial proletariat” (‘The Prussian 
military question and the German 
workers’ party MECW Vol 20, pp72- 
73), the “bodyguard proletariat” and 
the “Bonapartist building trades’ 
proletariat dependent on the govern¬ 
ment” (‘Housing question’ MECW 
Vol23,pp364-5). 

Rogers disparages Trotsky, ignor¬ 
ing his use of Bonapartism to explain 
events in Germany and France in the 
1930s. In fact Trotsky’s definition 
captures the essence very well: “By 
Bonapartism we mean a regime in 
which the economically dominant 
class, having the qualities necessary 
for democratic methods of govern¬ 
ment, finds itself compelled to toler¬ 
ate - in order to preserve its 
possessions - the uncontrolled com¬ 
mand of a military and police appara¬ 
tus over it, of a crowned ‘saviour’ ... 
the aim of Bonapartism is to prevent 
explosions” (‘Again on the question 
of Bonapartism’ Writings 1934-35 
pp206-07). 

Trotsky also anticipated many of 
Rogers’ objections to Bonapartism. 
He wrote: “The fact is that Marx and 
Engels wrote not only of the Bona¬ 
partism of the two Bonapartes, but 
also of other species. Beginning, it 
seems, with the year 1864, they more 
than once likened the national regime 
of Bismarck to French Bonapartism. 
And this in spite of the fact that Bis¬ 
marck was not a pseudo-radical dem¬ 
agogue and, so far as we know, was 
not supported by the peasantry. The 
Iron Chancellor was not raised to 
power as the result of a plebiscite, but 
was duly appointed by his legitimate 
and hereditary king. And neverthe¬ 
less Marx and Engels were right. Bis¬ 
marck made use in a Bonapartist 
fashion of the antagonism between 
the propertied classes and the rising 
proletariat, overcoming in this way 


the antagonism within the two prop¬ 
ertied classes, between the junker - 
dom and the bourgeoisie, and raised 
a military-police apparatus over the 
nation” (‘German Bonapartism’ The 
stniggle against fascism in Germa¬ 
ny p332). 

Trotsky’s characterisation of 
Bonapartism in Mexico is valuable 
because he grasped the dynamics of 
the regime. His predictions were ac¬ 
curate - Cardenas did coopt and then 
repress the workers’ movement. Latin 
American Marxists have subse¬ 
quently used the concept to under¬ 
stand regimes such as Peron in 
Argentina or Chavez’s hero, Velasco, 
in Peru. 

Rogers may not like the idea of 
Bonapartism, but he might at least 
represent the notion faithfully if he 
wants to criticise it. 

One aside. Rogers makes a crass 
point, alleging my view of Bonapart¬ 
ism contradicts the AWL’s analysis 
of imperialism. Far from it. Bonapart¬ 
ism facilitates a degree of national 
capitalist development in backward 
countries. This actually supports our 
view of the tendencies of capitalism 
(more than simply dependency and 
stagnation). It is what happened af¬ 
ter World War II in parts of Asia and 
Latin America, including Venezuela. 

Bonapartism in 
Venezuela 

Rogers denies that the currentregime 
in Venezuela is Bonapartist. Yet 
Chavez’s government balances be¬ 
tween classes, with the military cen¬ 
tral to his rule. Chavez is a career 
soldier, with 20 years of active serv¬ 
ice and this conditions his politics. 
Middle-ranking officers established 
his MBR-200 organisation. In 1992 
he tried to seize power through a mili¬ 
tary coup. 

But the argument is not merely 
about origins: Chavez has militarised 
politics in Venezuela. There are a 
large number of military personnel in 
civilian positions - perhaps 800 sen¬ 
ior government jobs and nine state 
governors (out of 23) held by offic¬ 
ers. 

In interviews with sympathetic 
journalists such as Gott and 
Harnecker, Chavez is quite upfront 
about his “civilian-military alliance”. 
His constitution substantially in¬ 
creased the role of the army in poli¬ 
tics and society, maintaining “internal 
order” and as “an active participant 
in national development” (eg, the 
Plan Bolivar). If this is not “the rule 
of the praetorians” I do not know 
what is. 

The limited use of repression up 
until now is no reason for compla¬ 
cency. Chavez has used his military- 
police apparatus against workers and 
others (see Jonah Gindin’s reports on 
the Venezuelanalysis website and 
Michael McCaughan’s book). He will 
use repression against a militant 
working class movement. To down¬ 
play this is to make a mockery of 
Marxism. 

Rogers makes a nonsensical claim 
that the Venezuelan bourgeoisie is 
“missing” from my analysis. If he 
bothered to read what I have written 


about the 2002 coup and the lockout 
(at the time and since), my hostility 
towards the bourgeois opposition 
and their US backers would be obvi¬ 
ous. Evidently many Venezuelan capi¬ 
talists oppose Chavez. 

The problem for Rogers is that 
some sections of business actually 
support Chavez. According to Dan¬ 
iel Hellinger, an academic sympa¬ 
thetic to Chavez, insurance 
companies, PR firms, developers and 
bankers have backed him, as well as 
agro-industrialists, airline owners 
and small business organisations 
like Fedeindustria. 

As Venezuelan socialist Gonzalo 
Gomez told the American Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Organization re¬ 
cently, “The government supports 
the development of a certain sector 
of business and finds political sup¬ 
port within this same sector. These 
businesses receive thousands of 
dollars in government assistance, yet 
the government does not require 
them to improve working conditions, 
respect union rights and not violate 
collective bargaining.” 

Chavez welcomes foreign invest¬ 
ment and boasts in Fortune maga¬ 
zine about doing “good business” 
with multinationals like Shell. He 
promises business he will avert so¬ 
cial “explosions”. He defends private 
property, promotes Venezuelan capi¬ 
tal, both state and private, through 
his ‘Made in Venezuela’ policy. In 
short he rules in favour of sections 
of capital. 

Social democracy 

Rogers argues that Chavez is a so¬ 
cial democrat, because he is opposed 
by many bourgeois, has increased 
welfare spending and has some sup¬ 
port from the left. I think this is su¬ 
perficial and wrong. 

Like Bonapartists, social demo¬ 
crats are not straightforward bour¬ 
geois parties but still rule in the 
interests of the bourgeoisie. But 
what is distinctive about social de¬ 
mocracy is that the particular forces 
that govern come from the workers’ 
movement. 

Social democracy is in some sense 
of the labour movement. It is bound 
up with the trade union bureaucracy 
and with MPs. Lula in Brazil is an 
example. He heads a bourgeois gov¬ 
ernment, but is of the labour move¬ 
ment - both personally as a former 
militant and because of the PT. 

That is simply not the case with 
Chavez and his movement. He has 
incorporated some of the old social 
democratic left - such as the MAS 
and the LCR (now PPT). But they do 
not define his politics. 

The difference comes down to the 
class character of the Chavez regime. 
I say it is ultimately bourgeois. Rog¬ 
ers seems to think it is in some way 
working class. 

Despite his apparent discovery of 
social democracy in Venezuela, 
Rogers does not discuss the actual 
tendencies within the labour move¬ 
ment or the attitude of Chavez to¬ 
wards them. 

Within the UNT union confedera¬ 
tion there are clear divisions between 
the pro-Chavez trade unionists (the 


FBT), the old reformist leaders from 
the CTV and the class struggle cur¬ 
rents. Yet Rogers does not consider 
this worthy of mention Nor does he 
discuss issues such as the minimum 
wage, the anti-union laws or the lack 
of elections within the UNT - where 
militants and socialists disagree with 
the government. 

It is clear that Chavez is attempt¬ 
ing to coopt the UNT in typical 
Bonapartist fashion. His government 
sponsors conferences (eg, on co¬ 
management) and intervenes in dis¬ 
putes. It hosts visiting delegations 
from British unions and cultivates 
socialist intellectuals. 

The job of Marxists is to warn of 
these dangers. Yet Rogers’ articles 
are essentially pleas of consolation. 
He chastises me for being harsh on 
Chavez. Instead Rogers softens and 
soothes. In short he blunts the en¬ 
tirely necessary criticism that Marx¬ 
ists provide in contrast to the 
prevailing leftwing common sense. 

Political conclusions 

The real significance of these differ¬ 
ences are revealed by the political 
conclusions. 

The politics that flow from 
Bonapartism are clear. Fight for the 
UNT to be an independent trade un¬ 
ion movement. Build class struggle 
fractions within the unions. Fonn an 
independent workers’ party. Work¬ 
ing class candidates in opposition to 
the MVRin elections. For a workers’ 
government. No trust or confidence 
in Chavez. Warn workers about 
cooption and repression. These de¬ 
mands are not simply abstract in 
Venezuela today. They are the lines 
along which the Party of Revolution 
(PRS) is developing. 

By contrast, Rogers descends 
into incoherence. He says: “Chavez 
should be supported when he imple¬ 
ments progressive measures and 
opposed when he holds up the proc¬ 
ess of working class emancipation. 
But the overriding demand should 
be that the working class, the huge 
majority of Venezuelan society, 
takes control of the Bolivarian rev¬ 
olution.” 

Rogers transforms Chavez into a 
locum workers’ leader, ignoring the 
fact that he “holds up” working 
class self-emancipation every day. 
Without specifying its class charac¬ 
ter, Rogers substitutes the “Bolivar¬ 
ian revolution” for the workers’ 
movement, and urges the Venezue¬ 
lan working class to “take control” 
of it, rather than create their own 
movement. 

If this means anything concrete, it 
implies that socialists should join the 
MVR and vote for it Rogers’ desig¬ 
nation of Chavez as a social demo¬ 
crat suggests this conclusion, 
though he shies away from saying so 
explicitly. But to backthe MVR would 
blight working class political inde¬ 
pendence. 

Rogers effectively shackles Ven¬ 
ezuelan workers to Chavez. The AWL 
wants workers to fight for their own 
interests. The choice is clear: 
Bonapartist or social democrat. 
Working class politics or subordina¬ 
tion to Chavez 1 
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Tip of the iceberg 



Denis Donaldson: a pawn in the peace game 


M| was a spy.” That was the 
I headline of The Irish News 
u on December 18. Above it 
was a famous photograph of Bobby 
Sands (the mural outside Sinn Fein’s 
office in Belfast is based on that 
photograph) standing with Denis 
Donaldson. 

Denis Donaldson’s public admis¬ 
sion that he had been a spying for 
more than 20 years on behalf of the 
British state sent political shock- 
waves throughout Ireland and be¬ 
yond. He was a senior member of the 
Provisional movement with impec¬ 
cable credentials, belonging to the 
group of key strategists who 
planned the evolution of the move¬ 
ment throughout the years. Donald¬ 
son was part of a so-called ‘kitchen 
cabinet’ of advisers within Sinn Fein 
and the IRA who supported and 
nurtured Gerry Adams’s peace strat¬ 
egy- 

His relationship to Gerry Adams is 
similar to that of Downing Street 
chief-of-staff Jonathan Powell to 
Anthony Blair. According to a 
“former IRA prisoner”, “To say Denis 
was just a ‘ long-standing member of 
the party’ is simply untrue. He was 
not only Adams’s chief-of-staff at 
Stormont; he was one of his closest 
aides and allies. He probably knew 
what colour of toilet paper Gerry 
wiped his bum with” (quoted by Hen¬ 
ry McDonald in The Observer De¬ 
cember 18 2005). 

More significant than the informa¬ 
tion he gave to his British handlers 
was his role in shaping the ‘peace 
process’ on behalf of the British 
state. Ed Moloney, author of A secret 
history of the IRA, said the revelation 
showed that British intelligence was 
influencing the core of the Provi¬ 
sional political machine: “The reve¬ 
lation that he has been a spy 
suggests the British were into the 
area of agents of influence within 
Sinn Fein and were perhaps encour¬ 
aging Sinn Fein and the IRA leader¬ 
ship to go down the path they have 
gone in the last few years ... It really 
raises fundamental questions about 
who was running the Provisional 
movement in the last few years. Was 
it the British? Was it the Adams lead¬ 
ership? Or was it the Adams leader¬ 
ship and the British together, both 
working to a common goal?”(Angel- 
ique Chrisafis The Guardian De¬ 
cember 20 2005). 

According to David Sharrock, 
“The IRA is riddled with infonners 
and agents because intelligence 
was king in the battle against the 
‘long war’ conceived by Mr Adams 
and his ‘kitchen cabinet’ - which 
included Donaldson - back in the 
1970s. But the most intriguing ques¬ 
tion of all arises out of the nature of 
the work of agents within an organi¬ 
sation like the IRA. They are there 
not just to pass information to their 
MI5 or special branch handlers, but 
also to influence strategy and direc¬ 
tion at the highest level” {The Times 
December 19 2 005). 

Sharrock went onto recall: “In 1994 
Mr Donaldson told me at his west 
Belfast home about what appeared to 
be the key to the emerging ‘peace 
strategy’ of the Provisionals. ‘For 
too many people the IRA has be¬ 
come the end in itself and no longer 
the vehicle to achieve the end for 
which it fights,’ he said. He meant 
that the ‘armed struggle’ had be¬ 
come an obstacle to reuniting Ire¬ 
land and ending British sovereignty. 
Little wonder, then, that unionists 


are so paranoid or that Irish repub¬ 
licans of a greener, more traditional 
nature see traitors everywhere - up 
to and including ‘the Brit agents 
Adams and McGuinness’ them¬ 
selves.” 

Historian Paul Bew recalls: “This, 
after all, is historically how Britain 
achieves peace in Ireland In 1920- 
21, the police and army regularly 
made raids on leading Sinn Fein fig¬ 
ures, only to discover that they were 
under the protection of other parts 
of the British state. Those arrested 
were rapidly released even when 
incriminating material was found; in 
one famous case, that of Erskine 
Childers in 1921, a senior British of¬ 
ficial carried his bags out of jail” 
(Paul Bew Yorkshire Post December 
22 ). 

Donaldson’s work in the US illus¬ 
trates this. Former Noraid publicity 
director Martin Galvin raised 
doubts about Donaldson’s behav¬ 
iour in the US, but says these were 
instantly dismissed by the Sinn Fein 
ard comhairle (executive). Galvin 
said Donaldson had been sent with 
the “full endorsement” of a senior 
Sinn Fein leader whom he refused to 
name: 

“He created trouble, he made bad 
recommendations about genuine 
people, he attempted to undermine 
supporters with traditional republi¬ 
can credentials and he pushed 
those with reformist politics on the 
north. I began to notice how he tried 
to push out people who had hard¬ 
core politics and would be more 
likely to ask questions about strat¬ 
egy and even challenge Sinn Fein 
policy changes. He would say these 
people were no good, and he would 
push forward those who were far 
more malleable politically. He tried to 
undermine a very senior Belfast re¬ 
publicanliving inNew York and also 
the sister of a dead INLA hunger- 
striker” {The Sunday Tribune De¬ 
cember 18 2005 - see also Sean O 
Driscoll, ‘US republicans find their 
struggle was run by an informer’ 
The Irish Times December 24 2005). 
Inabizarre incidentitisevenclaimed 
that Donaldson prevented Mickey 
Rourke from participating in a film 
project where he would have played 
Patsy O Hara. 

According to former RUC detec¬ 
tive Johnston Brown, who served 
for 30 years in the police force, “The 
republican movement, just like the 
loyalist terrorists groups, has been 
infiltrated by special branch right to 
the very highest levels. Quite sim¬ 


ply, I would be shocked if there was 
not more important figures than 
Donaldson inside the republican 
movement who have been working 
for special branch and other intelli¬ 
gence agencies like MI5 or the ar¬ 
my’s FRU for years. 

“The IRA was going nowhere by 
the time Martin McGuinness com¬ 
municated to John Major that their 
war was over but they needed help 
to stop it. Politically and financially 
the IRA was on its knees and spe¬ 
cial branch played a major role in 
bringing them to that point. The IRA 


The republican 
movement has 
been infiltrated 
by special branch 
right to the very 
highest levels 

has never been riddled with agents 
to the same extent as the loyalist 
UVF, where one in five members is 
an informer. But the security serv¬ 
ices put more emphasis on recruit¬ 
ing high-level republicans because, 
quite simply, the IRA posed the big¬ 
gest security threat.” 

However, Brown is suspicious 
about the timing of Denis 
Donaldson’s outing as an informer 
so soon after the collapse of the 
Stormont spy-ring case: “Certainly, 
I think the story that has emerged 
in the last couple of days is a 
smokescreen. It is too neat” {The 
Sunday Life December 18 2005). 

It is all too convenient for Sinn 
Fein to sacrifice Donaldson. It gets 
them, the DPP, the courts and the 
government off the hook and puts 
the political pressure back on the 
Democratic Unionist Party. But more 
importantly, Donaldson may only be 
the tip of the iceberg: “It is widely 
believed in security and unionist 
political circles that Donaldson was 
sacrificed by his British handlers to 
protect a more important mole who 
is both a senior Sinn Fein and IRA 
figure” (Suzanne Breen The Sunday 
Tribune December 18 2005). 

There is speculation among both 
republicans and the Social Demo¬ 
cratic and Labour Party that a far 


more senior politician in Sinn Fein 
is in fact the mole, and that Mr 
Donaldson was being forced to take 
the rap to protect the party. The 
SDLP vice-chairman, Eddie Espie, 
said: “This project of super-collu¬ 
sion happened under Gerry Adams’ 
watch. Only a few days ago, Gerry 
Adams was happy to appear along¬ 
side Donaldson on the steps of 
Stormont, presenting him as a ‘vic¬ 
tim of securocrats’ and trying to tell 
everyone to move on from the 
Stormontgate affair. Now it tran¬ 
spires that Adams was singing the 
praises of an arch-British agent. The 
buck stops with him. The only op¬ 
tion now open is for Gerry Adams to 
resign” {The Guardian December 
19 2 005). 

In a recent Last word programme 
on Today FM (December 19 2005), 
former British army undercover op¬ 
erative Martin Ingram confirmed to 
presenter Matt Cooper that there 
are senior Sinn Fein household 
names at present working for the 
British state. Furthermore, a promi¬ 
nent Sinn Fein figure in the south, 
and two other members of Gerry 
Adams’ inner circle, have been de¬ 
scribed by The Sunday Independ¬ 
ent as the second, third and fourth 
moles at the top of the IRA who 
passed key intelligence to the garda 
and the police in the north. The 
high-profile Sinn Fein man in the 
republic is allegedly a household 
name and, were his identity to now 
emerge, it would cause huge politi¬ 
cal repercussions within the Provi¬ 
sional movement 

According to the paper, this per¬ 
son passed information to garda 
special branch officers which was 
then given to the RUC, leading to the 
most severe blow ever inflicted on 
the IRA. In May 1987, seven mem¬ 
bers of the IRA’s East Tyrone unit 
walked into an ambush in Loughgall. 
The unit was led by JimLynagh who 
was known to be an opponent to the 
“unarmed strategy” then being pur¬ 
sued by the IRA and Gerry Adams. 
It is not clear whether the infonnant 
was acting purely for self-gain, be¬ 
cause he had been compromised, or 
whether - as has been suggested by 
some republicans - he was acting in 
the full knowledge of the IRA’s lead¬ 
ership which distrusted Lynagh and 
his entourage. He also passed on 
information about other IRA opera¬ 
tions in East Tyrone, leading to the 
killing of several IRA men. 

The two other figures are from 
Belfast and have been close to 
Adams for decades. Both are semi¬ 
public but not elected members of 
Sinn Fein Only one of the three was 
jailed for IRA offences, and the other 
Belfast man is said to have played a 
mainly political role and to have 
done little of a ‘military’ nature (see 
Jim Cusack and Conor Sweeney 
Sunday Independent December 18 
2005). Tom Hartley and Richard 
Glenholmes have already been 
warned by the police that they were 
suspected of being informers and 
Sinn Fein TD O Caolain has also 
been branded as such (Liam Clarke 
The Sunday Times January 1; and 
Ben Quinn Irish Independent Janu¬ 
ary 2). 

The Provisional leadership 
blames the ‘securocrats’ for trying 
once again to undermine the ‘peace 
process’ and cause dissension 
within its ranks by leaking the names 
of alleged infonners (Colm Heatley 
Sunday Business Post January 1). 


However, far from the British 
“securocrats” moving to undermine 
Sinn Fein, they are seemingly striv¬ 
ing to protect it from serious inves¬ 
tigation. As Ed Moloney puts it, 
“The Sinn Fein conspiracy theory - 
that the spooks are out to destroy 
the peace process - suffers from a 
fundamental flaw. Not only is it rub¬ 
bish, but the exact opposite is the 
truth. The peace process represents 
the wildest fantasies of the security 
establishment come true and the 
last thing the spooks want is to see 
it destroyed. The peace process has 
enabled MI5 and the Police Service 
of Northern Ireland special branch 
to achieve something that very few 
if any security forces have ever ac¬ 
complished: to see their enemy 
defanged by its own leadership and 
led out of violent revolutionary 
ways into constitutional politics and 
a world where the principle of con¬ 
sent overrides the Armalite. 

“MI5 and the PSNI know they 
could never have done this them¬ 
selves, that they needed people like 
Gerry Adams and Martin McGuin¬ 
ness to do it for them. So why on 
earth would the spooks want to un¬ 
dermine them, to frustrate them and 
place obstacles in their way, as the 
Provo leadership claim they have 
consistently done - most recently 
with Stormontgate? To have done 
so would have been to act funda¬ 
mentally against their own interests. 
It just wouldn’t make sense” {The 
Belfast Telegraph December 21 
2005). 

Paul Bew concludes that “those 
whom Sinn Fein named as securo¬ 
crats gave every sign of being incon¬ 
venienced by the Stormontgate 
affair. It was their job, after all, to 
deliver the institutions of the Good 
Friday agreement and to keep Mr 
Adams locked into the peace proc¬ 
ess. In that sense, there has been, 
for many years now, a profound 
commonality of interest between 
the British security establishment 
and Mr Adams” {Yorkshire Post 
December 22 2005). 

Finally, the actions of Donaldson 
and those of the Provisional leader¬ 
ship to a certain extent complement 
each other - after all one could say 
that he ‘touted for peace’: “Martin 
McGuinness worked as a British 
minister; Denis Donaldson worked 
as a British agent At the risk of over¬ 
simplifying, the minister’s job is to 
shaft republicanism; that of the 
agent is to shaft republicans. While 
few outside the ranks of the purists 
would call McGuinness a rat on this 
basis, there is no clear blue ideologi¬ 
cal sea between minister and agent” 
(Anthony McIntyre The Blanket 
http://lark. phoblacht.net/ 
am2312059g.html). 

“If Denis is a tout, anyone could 
be one,” declared one west Belfast 
IRA member. The question is: who’s 
next? Anthony McIntyre predicts: 
“The informant problem, the touting 
problem, will become for Sinn Fein 
what paedophilia became for the 
catholic church.” What is clear is 
that “the Sinn Fein leadership can¬ 
not afford another spy scandal. The 
best way to avoid another one is to 
complete the peace process journey, 
do the best deal possible with the 
DUP and recognise the PSNI. Only 
then, when they are safely inside the 
house and the door is locked can 
Gerry Adams and Martin McGuin¬ 
ness breathe easily.” 1 

Liam O Ruairc 
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REVIEWS _ 

Comforting old haunts 



M ontague Rhodes James 
(1862-1936) - linguist, palae¬ 
ographer, medievalist and 
biblical scholar - has never been more 
popular. But not for any of the above 
pursuits. It is as a writer of ghost sto¬ 
ries that MR James is now remem¬ 
bered. 

The BBC4 Christmas schedules for 
the last two years have repeated 
dramatisations of various MR James 
stories made by the BBC in the 1960s 
and 1970s, and this year BBC4 broad¬ 
cast a new adaptation of A view fmm 
a hill. 

The Guardian (December 17 2005) 
treated this as something of major sig¬ 
nificance for the Christmas television 
schedules (not surprising really when 
the likes of Five responded to the 
onset of Christmas by showing an old 
episode of George and Mildred), sup¬ 
plying the usual ‘weighty’ ideas - 
which fall to pieces under any serious 
examination - to explain James’s con¬ 
tinuing appeal. 

Thus, Sarah Dempster draws on hor¬ 
ror writer Ramsey Campbell: “He [James] 
had a focused desire to be as frighten¬ 
ing as possible, which was pretty unu¬ 
sual at that time. There’s the realisation 
that it’s the everyday stuff we take for 
granted that turns out to be an instru¬ 
ment of the supernatural.” This sounds 
plausible enough, but what if the “eve¬ 
ryday stuff’ is also a means of making a 
story less frightening? 

In a preface to a collection of his 
stories, James wrote: “Do I believe in 
ghosts? To which I answer that I am 
prepared to consider evidence and 
accept it if it satisfies me.” Which 
doesn’t sound like the words of a 
writer intent on scaring his readership 
out of itscollective wits. Such rational 
reflections are an outgrowth of the 
social function of these stories. This 
is not to indulge in a boring sociologi¬ 
cal critique that reduces the unknown 
into humdrum authorial circumstance, 
but to understand that James set out 
to frighten his readers under a particu¬ 
lar set of limitations. 

James told many of these stories to 
small gatherings of friends and pupils 
at King’s College Choir School in 
Cambridge and Wailing well was read 
around a camp fire to the Eton College 
troop of boy scouts (no sniggering, 
please) in 1927. Indeed, there is a cer¬ 
tain tradition in English culture of gath¬ 
ering around the fire on a cold winter’s 
evening (itself a scenic device used 
by many writers of ghost stories) to 
listen to tales of the supernatural. 
BBC4 channel executive Mark Bell 
talked of “continuing a classic tradi¬ 
tion”. This tradition can only be a 
social one and these stories have been 
designed to cohere groups of people, 
which means that they have to deal 
with opposites: the everyday along¬ 
side the fantastic; the comfortable 
with the frightening. 

But this is not just a matter of James 
setting up contrasts. It is the frame and 
context in which he places his stories. 
Consider this not untypical opening 
gambit from the aforementioned A 
view from a hill : “How pleasant it can 
be, alone in a first-class railway car¬ 
riage, on the first day of a holiday that 
is to be fairly long, to dawdle through 
a bit of English country that is unfa¬ 
miliar, stopping at every station. You 
have a map open on your knee, and 
you pick out the villages that lie to 
right and left by their church towers.” 
Indeed, what could be more pleasant. 

Of course, James’s detours into the 
supernatural leave a rather more un¬ 
pleasant taste in the reader’s mouth, 
but even then some of the academic 
buffers that he sends into the nether 


world come out relatively unscathed 
For example, in Canon Alberic’s 
scrapbook, Dennistoun visits a 
French town near Toulouse. While 
there, he goes to St Bertrand’s Church, 
and after a distinctly eerie tour, his 
guide, the sacristan, sells him a 17th 
century book, complete with a picture 
of King Solomon presiding over a de¬ 
monic figure. 

Dennistoun goes back to his lodg¬ 
ing house and is visited by this fig¬ 
ure. “He flew out of his chair with 
deadly, inconceivable terror clutching 
at his heart.” But Dennistoun recov- 

The freaks and 
bogeys of his 
imagination are 
consistently 
acknowledged, 
even let out for a 
malevolent after¬ 
dark wander, but 
then firmly 
clamped and 
filtered into 
place 

ers with the aid of “two sturdy little 
serving-men” who sit up with him 
until the next morning. Although “still 
shaken and nervous”, he is “almost 
him self by this time”. 

In Mr Humphreys and his inherit¬ 
ance, the chief protagonist makes the 
mistake of visiting a maze long since 
shut up by his deceased uncle. Lady 
Wardrop duly visits and Mr 
Humphreys offers to draw a plan of 
the maze for her impending master¬ 
piece on this topic. While working on 
the plan late at night in his library, Mr 
Humphreys notices a smudge at the 
centre of his guide. Out of which 
comes the visage of a burnt human 
face “with the odious writhings of a 
wasp creeping out of a rotten apple”. 
Poor Mr Humphreys ends up in bed 
with concussion, but on the other 
hand we do have the calming knowl¬ 
edge that he was able to marry Lady 
Wardrop’s niece. 

Even when these ghostly encoun¬ 


ters have more dire consequences for 
James’s characters, the author’s com¬ 
fort blanket is still securely in place. 
For example, in The stalls of 
Barchester Cathedral, archdeacon 
Haynes has the misfortune to handle 
some grotesque statuettes in his ca¬ 
thedral stall. After experiencing a quite 
miserable time in his residence, 
Haynes dies after apparently falling 
down his stairs. “The vertebral col¬ 
umn was fractured in more than one 
place. This might have been the result 
of a fall: it appeared that the stair-car¬ 
pet was loosened at one point. But, in 
additionto this, there were injuries in¬ 
flicted upon the eyes, nose and 
mouth, as if by the agency of some 
savage animal, which dreadful tore- 
late, rendered those features unrecog¬ 
nisable.” 

Nasty though this is, it has all been 
filtered by an introduction and con¬ 
clusion that puts the story within the 
frame of the author working inside a 
college library, where he comes across 
archdeacon Haynes’s papers. The 
author also pays a visit to Barchester 
and fleshes out some of the history 
of the statuettes that are the apparent 
cause of the good archdeacon’s un¬ 
timely demise. 

This is typical of James. Indeed, 
reading him is always to be aware of 
his face peering at you over the page 
margia Thus, in A neighbour’s land¬ 
mark, he interjects into a friend’s open¬ 
ing ramble concerning the familiarity 
of readers and libraries: ‘“You begin 
in a deeply Victorian manner,’ I said; 
‘is this to continue?”’ James always 
paradeshiswork as fiction andhisfil¬ 
ters always compress the terror into 
more benign territory for the reader. 

But why did James go down this 
compressed route? Most of his ghost 
stories werewrittenbetween the 1890s 
and 1930s. The author was therefore 
party to a world in which the old cer¬ 
tainties of mid-19th century capital¬ 
ism, in which the working class was 
effectively incorporated into its struc¬ 
tures, was broken down into militancy, 
threat of revolution, the challenge to 
Britain on the imperial stage and the 
horror of World War I. 

We are not given the impression 
that James was well equipped to re¬ 
spond positively to these reverbera¬ 
tions. For example, in The diary of Mr 
Povnter. “It may be a disappointment 
to you to learn that Rendcomb Manor 
was new; that I cannot help.” But 
aside from his occasional musings on 


architecture, James’ response to his 
age is embodied in the structure of his 
ghost stories. The freaks and bogeys 
of his imagination are consistently ac¬ 
knowledged, even let out for amalevo- 
lent after-dark wander, butthen firmly 
clampedandfilteredintoplace. James, 
then, offers supreme consolation to 
his conservative readers by suggest¬ 
ing that the security of a past mythi¬ 
cal stability can be constantly 
re-enacted, even in the face of the 
most malign threats. 

Interesting in this regard that the re¬ 
cent BBC4 adaptation of A view from 
a hill reworked the cosy methodolo¬ 
gy of its writer into a dysfunctional 
social landscape and, therefore, a much 
more disturbing story (despite its thor¬ 
ough surface saturation with twee sig¬ 
nifies). This, after all, is the age of zero 
certainties. The end of the programme 
saw lead protagonist Fansbawe wait- 


T his may be the first Weekly 
Worker for three weeks, but a 
number of CPGB comrades have 
seen very little by way of a break. 
That is because comrades in Lon¬ 
don have been busy - some of 
them working virtually non-stop 
- helping to ensure our move to 
new premises went according to 
plan (I can’t say without a hitch). 

Our new offices and printshop 
area are more centrally located 
and should enable us to respond 
more quickly and efficiently to 
events in 2006. Hopefully the 
quality of our paper will improve 
both politically and technically 
over the coming year also. 

Which is why we need a con¬ 
stant flow of funds from readers. 
Although in 2005 receipts from 
our fighting funds were gener¬ 
ally good - we mainly achieved 
our monthly £500 target - we fell 
rather short in December. 

This was despite a couple of 
excellent gifts: MM, in recogni¬ 
tion of the Weekly Worker as a 
“vital outlet for Marxist ideas and 
discussion”, sent us a magnifi¬ 
cent £70, while SM matched his 


ing at a leafy Suffolk train station. Vis¬ 
ible on his neck are the welts he has 
received after narrowly escaping being 
hung on a gallows by a groip of spec¬ 
tres. In the original story, Fanshawe 
gets nothing worse than a sprained 
ankle and a puncture on his bicycle 
(and even this is only recounted to a 
friendly squire and his butler around 
the dinner table). 

Readers may need the consolation 
offered by the original stories (sanc¬ 
tified by the imprint of the past), but a 
literal modem reproduction of them 
would, I think, be dismissed by most 
viewers as unbearably dated and as 
ideology of the crudest type. To be of 
any use, ideology has to renew itself 
with ‘realistic’ elements that have a 
graspable relation to people’s lives. 
You cannot merely reproduce tradi¬ 
tions 1 

Lawrence Parker 


£50 resubscription with a dona¬ 
tion of the same amount. Thanks 
to them, as well as FK, who 
apologises for not giving more 
than a tenner as he is on the dole, 
not to mention KL(£25), FJ (£20), 
LP and SC (£5 each). 

We also received two £10 con¬ 
tributions via our online PayPal 
facility - thank you, comrades TT 
and RL (although two out of al¬ 
most 37,000 readers since the last 
issue is not a high proportion). 
Unfortunately, though, we raised 
only £320 in December - hope¬ 
fully a glitch, since we certainly 
need to step things up another 
notch. And we have upped our 
monthly target to £600. 

While last month’s fund was 
disappointing, the response to 
our appeal for regular standing 
order donations has been en¬ 
couraging, with a good number 
of new and increased SOs. More 
details next week 1 

Robbie Rix 

Ask far abarikers ardor farm, 
ar send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Wbrker 
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Special effects 
imitation 

Peter Jackson (director) King Kong general release 



Ann and Kong: wordless 


T he 1933 original of King Kong was 
famous not only for its ground¬ 
breaking special effects, but also 
for the multitude of subtexts that critics 
read into it. The monster in monster mov¬ 
ies always represents something: it is a 
fear made flesh (but actually more likely 
tobe made of latex), so that the films crea¬ 
tors can consciously or subconsciously 
explore that fear. 

The original was rich in such symbol¬ 
ism. A feministreading of the film reveals 
the way in which the depiction of the 
heroine portrays women as passive 
sexual objects. An analysis of the film 
sensitive to issues of race might suggest 
that the threat of King Kong symbolised 
white America’s fear of black people. Al¬ 
ternatively the ape’s rampage through 
New York might be seen as a metaphor 
for the damage done to people’s lives by 
the great depression. 

These are complex issues and, despite 
the now dated special effects, hint at the 
reason behind the films enduring appeal. 
Old movies are worth watching not just for 
their inherent value as entertainment 
(whether they are light-hearted or thought- 
provoking), but also because they can of¬ 
fer us an insight into the social context in 
which they were created 
The director of the 2005 remake, Peter 
Jackson, established his politically correct 
credentials in his multi-Oscar-winning The 
lord of the rings trilogy, where he beefed 
up the roles of a number of the women char¬ 
acters (women being most notable for their 
absence in the books), and so it is no sur¬ 
prise that he has made a number of changes 
to the story. But not too many though. 
Throughout the film it is evident that 
Jackson’s remake is very much a labour of 
love, with a number of direct homages to the 
original (although at times this verges on 
pastiche) and, like the original, Jackson’s 
King Kong is all about the big ape and the 
special effects wizardry behind it. 

Kong is brought to life by Andy Serkis 
(who also played Gollum in The lord of the 
lingi using the same technique of perform¬ 
ance capture, where his gestures and fa¬ 
cial expressions are mapped onto a 
computer-generated character). It is his 
performance that makes certain that Kong 
dominates the film. Serkis’s expressive¬ 
ness enhances the audience’s sympathy 
for Kong as he is captured, exploited and 
ultimately killed. Arguably Kong has be¬ 
come much more of a conscious and overt 
metaphor for the exploitation of the natu¬ 
ral world/noble savage by the greedy and 
destructive white maa 
Naomi Watts’ version of Ann Darrow is 
similarly updated from that played by Fay 
Wray in the original. She is no longera mere 
sex object that alternately pouts or 
screams; instead she sooths the savage 
beast through an impromptu vaudeville 
routine (no, seriously), and at a number of 
points, chooses to be with Kong. However 
despite, or perhaps because, of these revi¬ 
sions, which bring the film into line with a 
more contemporary morality, I found much 
of the film curiously unmoving. Even 
Jackson’s opening montage of scenes from 
the great depression failed to tug at the 
heart strings (certainly when compared 
with the moving way that the 2005 
Cinderella man depicted the same period). 
Acinema-goertbatis not awareofthe great 
depression (and no doubt this includes 
many Americans) may be forgiven for re¬ 
maining oblivious as to what is being por¬ 
trayed on the scree a 
Where the film excels is in the wordless 
sequences between Ann and Kong, as 


their relationship develops. Ann is intro¬ 
duced as a despondent, even nihilistic 
character, while Kong is a raging, savage 
beast, and yet via a series of deeply touch¬ 
ing scenes both find a kind of serenity 
through their relationship with one an¬ 
other. To my mind this retelling of the story 
of beauty and the beast is the heart of the 
film, which would have been much im¬ 
proved had Jackson spent more screen 
time exploring this relationship. 

The story of why a woman chooses the 
savage beast and rejects the civilised man 
is fascinating and has generated a rich 
wealth of re-imagined versions (even, for 
example, the animated Shrek films (2001 
and 2004) where the princess falls in love 
with an ogre and embraces the ogress 
within herself). Jackson fails to develop this 
story arc to my satisfaction, and frankly 
cops out a bit where Ann ends up in the 
arms of her (human) boyfriend. 

Still, Jackson clearly knows what will 
attract audiences to: breath-taking, cutting- 
edge special effects fill up a goodly part of 
the film’s three hours, seven minutes. 
There is a stampede of apatosauruses, 
battles with giant bats and lots of giant 
creepy-crawlies - and where in the original 
Kong battles a tyrannosaurus rex, Jackson 
trumps that with him taking on three of the 
brutes at once. 

It is all very impressive, and if you like 
that sort of thing then you will love King 


Kong. Personally, while at times I was 
caught up in the excitement, I found a lot 
of the sequences a little repetitive and at 
times somewhat tedious. Once you have 
seen one fantastic computer generated 
sequence the rest begin to lose their ap¬ 
peal in my opinion. 

Perhaps it is because I have become 
jaded by overexposure to special effects, 
or perhaps I am alienated from the human 
interest by the intervening barrier of tech¬ 
nological wizardry, but I found myself 
yearning for good old-fashioned films 
where you have to use a bit of imagination! 
Ultimately a monster movie should be 
about something other than special ef¬ 
fects; the monster should mean something. 
For example, Frankenstein is an explora¬ 
tion of the potential dangers of uncon¬ 
trolled scientific advances; the zombies in 
George A Romero’s Dead films represent 
the oppressed underclass and so on. 

In his remake of King Kong I feel that 
Jackson has neglected the heart of the 
story in favour of spectacle and the end 
result is somewhat lacking Jackson ap¬ 
pears to have been given a blank cheque 
after the success of The lord of the rings, 
which allowed him to recreate a film that 
he loved using the most advanced special 
effects available. 

I am not sure that is a good enough rea¬ 
son to make a film unfortunately 1 

Jeremy Butler 


What we 
fight for 

Our central ai m is the organisation of com munists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalistsand all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi- 
sationtheworking class is nothing; withthehighest form 
of organisation it is everything 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ onthe 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Comm uiists operate according to the pri nciples of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capital ism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parti esof all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party'. Tothe 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-widetradeunionsand a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They tSffer only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. Thattheory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As aglobal system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist cl ass wi II never wil li ngl y al low their wealt h 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possible working class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

We will use themost militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
ScotlandandWales,a united,federal Irelandanda United 
States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
asmuch world ng dassquestionsas pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is theruleof the working class. Socialism is either 
democraticor, as with Stalin'sSovietUnion,itturns into its 
opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money,classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 

I" Become a 

i Communist Parly 

] supporter 

I Name_ 

! Address _ 


I Town/city_I 

[ Postcode_. 

I Telep hone_Age_I 

I Email_Date_ I 

| Return to: Membership, CPGB.BCM Box 928, LondonWC1N 3XX | 
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Graham Bash 
assesses 
the left’s 
prospects 
for2006 




Umbilical cord joins New 
Labour to Cameron’s Tories 


T he potential recovery of the 
Tories under David Cameron 
is a good starting point in as¬ 
sessing the next 12 months. I be¬ 
lieve that Cameron has as much 
right as Gordon Brown to claim the 
mantle ofBlair’s natural successor. 

Some of New Labour’s more odi- 
ous so-called reforms (such as 
those proposed for education) 
could be forced through parlia¬ 
ment with Tory votes. It has been 
argued by some in and around Hie 
party that this is positive. It will 
open space for the Labour left to 
lead the more mainstream sections 
of the party against New Labour. 
It is true that this could help us win 
some policy arguments. But win¬ 
ning arguments and losing battles 
is no particular cause for opti¬ 
mism. 

As for Blair himself, his position 
as prime minister and leader of the 
Labour Party is at least safe until 
May 4, the day of the local elec¬ 
tions. But after that, his fate will 
depend on the scale of the elec¬ 
toral disaster that is looming for 
Labour. And there is little doubt 
that it will be a disaster - the only 
question is its scale. 

The threat to the Labour Party 
posed by Cameron is a real one. 
But I don’t think it will intimidate 
the rising tide of opposition to 
Blair as an increasingly isolated 
political figure. Yet, with New La¬ 
bour in decline and possibly on its 
way out, the real danger is that 
there will be a political continuity 
in anything that succeeds him. 
This could take the form not only 
of a Brown leadership for an in¬ 
terim period before the elections, 
but a Cameron premiership after¬ 
wards. I think there is an umbilical 
cord that links Thatcherism with 
New Labour and the new Cameron- 
type Tory politics. All of them rep¬ 
resent the direct interest of capital. 
However, there is a change hap¬ 
pening and we would be making a 
mistake to underestimate the Tory 
challenge. 

I do not believe that at this stage 
the Tories could win an outright 
majority at the next elections. But 
there is every prospect now that 
Labour could lose its majority. It is 
possible therefore that the Tories 
could form the next government as 
a minority, although this is all 
speculation, of course. 

How would the Labour left be¬ 
have in the face of a significant 
Tory revival? I can only hope that 
it will not toe the line in the party. 
On the contrary, I think there 
should be a burning anger over the 
mess New Labour politics has led 
us into. 

RMT conference 

The RMT conference on ‘working 
class representation’ on January 
21 looks very much like being a 
non-event. The RMT itself is not 
committed, as I understand it, to 


supporting any national political 
alternative to Labour. Nor is it pre¬ 
pared to exclude its branches or 
regions from supporting alterna¬ 
tives to the Labour Party - and will 
therefore will not be allowed to re¬ 
affiliate. So the RMT very much 
looks like it has the worst of both 
worlds. I cannot see that this con¬ 
ference can be anything other 
than a talking shop. 

I very much sympathise with the 
RMT and its leadership, which is 
one of the best in the trade union 
movement. However, it is rather 
sad to recall the issue that forced 
it out of the Labour Party. The 
union supported the Scottish So¬ 
cialist Party at the last general elec¬ 
tion - a force that today looks very 
much in decline and disorientated. 
The SSP is certainly not capable of 
mounting a real coherent alterna¬ 
tive to seriously challenge Labour. 
It did not win any parliamentary 
seats even during the stage of its 
ascendancy and I can hardly see 
an electoral breakthrough for it in 
the coming period. 

The brutal truth is that, however 
difficult things are for the Labour 
left, there is currently no viable al¬ 
ternative on offer from outside. 

Key issues 

Walter Wolfgang looks like stand¬ 
ing for the constituency section in 
the elections for the next national 
executive committee. After his bril¬ 
liant performance at Labour Party 
conference (where he was thrown 
out of the hall after shouting “non¬ 
sense” during a speech by Jack 
Straw), I think he stands a real 
chance of receiving support from 
all sections of the party and the 
Labour left will certainly be sup¬ 
porting him. I do not want to over¬ 
estimate the meaning of such an 
election result if it comes - but it 
would undoubtedly express the 


scale of dissatisfaction across 
wide sections of the party. 

The key issues in the next 12 
months will be the counter-re forms 
on education and probably on 
health. If Blair is not forced to re¬ 
treat, he will almost certainly be 
able to push through these ‘re¬ 
forms’ with the help of the Tories. 
That will be the first step towards 
coalitionism and government by 
‘national consensus’. This would 
represent a very important mo¬ 
ment in Labour’s evolution. After 
all, it was established in the first 
place through a political break 
with the parties of the bourgeoisie 
- on a recognition that the work¬ 
ing class and dispossessed 
needed a party of their own to rep¬ 
resent their distinct interests in 
contemporary society. 

So, while there will certainly be 
fluidity in the coming period, we 
are still in a period of defeat. Any 
opportunities that open up for the 
left must be seen in this context. 
Material defeats normally speak 
louder than a won argument, as 
Trotsky pointed out to his follow¬ 
ers in the aftermath of the crush¬ 
ing defeat of the Chinese 
revolution in 1927 - and that mate¬ 
rial reality was what would shape 
coming events, as the rise and 
eventual victory of the Stalinist 
bureaucracy confirmed. 

Personal notes 

On a personal note, I am just in the 
process of completing along with 
another comrade an historical 
analysis of the Labour Party. As 
always, the issue for me is the ex¬ 
tent to which this party can be a 
vehicle for socialists; whether 
anything can be achieved through 
the existing depleted structures or 
whether these must be rebuilt or 
rep laced. 

This is something that needs 


constant re-evaluation. Despite all 
the difficulties and seeming 
impossibilities of socialist work in 
the Labour Party, still I cannot see 
space for an electoral alternative 
while the trade unions have that 
organic link to this organisation, 
weakened and under threat though 
it is. This is what distinguishes La¬ 
bour from so many of its European 
counterparts. 

The failure to build viable elec¬ 
toral alternatives to the left is not 
primarily the result of subjective 
errors on the part of the extra-La¬ 
bour left. Instead, it is a function 
of that objective reality. Labour’s 
integral link to the organised sec¬ 
tion of the working class itself. The 
Weekly Worker's criticisms of the 
Socialist Workers Party’s rather 
shoddy record in the Socialist Al¬ 
liance as was and in today’s Re¬ 
spect - while perhaps well aimed 
on occasion - are irrelevant in the 
broader scheme of things. Such 
formations could never have suc¬ 
ceeded in the first place. 

Over the holiday period, I have 
been reading Robert Fisk’s new 
book The great war for civilisa¬ 
tion: the conquest of the Middle 
East. It is a magnificent encyclo¬ 
paedia of the Middle East since 
World War I. What stands out is 
Fisk’s moral courage and integrity, 
and his ability to tell uncomfort¬ 
able truths. 

He is no traditional socialist and 
in the book he refers to resigning 
from the National Union of Jour¬ 
nalists during the industrial dis¬ 
pute with The Times at the end of 
the 1980s. His very occasional po¬ 
litical naivety is counter-balanced 
by the brilliant skill of his investi¬ 
gative journalism and his ability to 
uncover the truth. His searing in¬ 
dictment of US and British imperi¬ 
alism and Israel - and also of the 
barbarous regimes of Iraq and 



David Cameron: as much right 
as Gordon Brown to claim the 
mantle of Tony Blair’s natural 
successor 


Iran, the pathetic pretensions of 
Arafat and the hopeless Oslo 
agreement - are all reasons why 
anybody who wants to understand 
what is going in the Middle East 
should read this book. 

One of the things I admire most 
about it is that it doesn’t shy away 
from the truth, whatever the imme¬ 
diate considerations and con¬ 
straints of today’s political 
priorities. I think there is lesson 
there for the wider left. Telling the 
truth - however uncomfortable 
that is for us in the short term - is 
an absolute necessity for effective 
socialist practice. 

I heartily commend both the 
book and author’s brave method to 
all left comrades engaged in strug¬ 
gles in 2006 1 
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